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Guus of Nagareth 


BY LOUIS JAMBOR 





EVERY Christian home will receive inspiration from the 
sensitive, moving portrayals of Christ by Louis Jambor. 
These paintings have been widely acclaimed by critics 
of religious art both in Europe and in America. More 
important, they reach the heart of the viewer and leave 
a message there. 

Born in Hungary in 1884, Jambor first studied art in 
Budapest. Later, his deep feeling for religious subjects 
carried him to Germany and Italy where he acquired 
much of the comprehensive knowledge that has found 
expression in his canvases. 

A Jambor Print will make an ideal gift for the home, 
church, Sunday school. Reproductions are in rich, full 
color. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
by Gambor 


Framed 
JN45FG—Print size 4!/>x5!/> 
matted to 6!/5x7!/> with 
7h"' light gold frame, 
Glass: In GittibOn. «5. ci $ 3.00 
JN45FI—Print size 4!/x5!/p 
matted to 6!/>x7!/> with 
¥"' ivory frame, glass. In 


ITTMON hive ks acarcaventarstica 3.00 
JN9I2FG—Print size 9x12 
with 1I'/%"' light gold 
SPRING re ConA EOS hae 4.25 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 
by Jambor 
Framed 
LS1217FG—Print size 12!/ox 
17 with I/."" light gold 
MOAB c4 Geka dag Rann .00 
LSI217FI—Print size 12!/>x 
17 with I'/2" ivory frame 6.00 


LS1824FG—Print size 18x24 
with 2!/5"' light gold frame 17.50 


Unframed 
LS1217—Size 
LS1824—Size 18x24!/> ..... 


12ox17. 0... $ 2.00 
5.00 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR THE HOME, CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


JIN9IZFI—Print size 9x12 

with I'/>"" ivory frame. ..$ 4.25 
JN1I621FG—Print size 16x20 

with 2" light gold frame 12.50 
JN1I621FI—Print size 16x20 





with 2" ivory frame..... 12.50 
Unframed 
JN45—Size 4!/x5!/y....... 10 
JN9I2—Size 9x12.......0. $ .75 
JN1I62I—Size 16x21...... « wee 

CHRIST 
by Jambor 

Framed 


C9I2FG—Print size 9x12 
with |'/5"light gold frame $ 4.25 
C912FI—Print size 9x12 with 
1'/>"" ivory frame....... 
C1621FG—Print size 16x20 
with 2" light gold frame 12.50 


Clié21Fi—Print size 16x20 

with 2" ivory frame..... 12.50 
Unframed 
Ce l2ensite 9X12. 06 66a ses $ .75 
Cl62I—Size 16x21........ 1.50 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE TFumily Heading Club 
THIS BIG 1420 PAGE 
Funk & Wagnails 
NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
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SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY HOME 
AND OFFICE! 


@ Lists over 145,000 entries— 
more than any other college 
dictionary. @ Features the EM'- 
PHA-TYPE system for pronouncing 

words at a glance. @ Includes over 

5,000 NEW words! @ Contains 

1,420 pages—61/.” x 91,” in size. 

Over 21,” thick. @ All-in-one 

alphabetical arrangement of en- 

tries for quick and easy location. 

@ New, authoritative and com- 

plete! @ Printed in clear, easy-to- 

read type. @ Contains 1,000 il- 

lustrations. © $5.50 in the pub- 

lisher's edition—but yours FREE 
with Family Reading Club 

Membership as explained 

below! 

































ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


By Anna Perrott Rose 
A true story by a wise and gentle 
woman—about herself, her hus- 
band, and their three children— 
and how they opened their home 
to three waifs who had never 
known the joy of a family circle. 
Published at $2.75, you may have 



























your copy, plus a copy of the : a : 
“College Standard Dictionary’ as i) “ 4 a* : ey ee ; 
your FREE Membership Gifts! Pa ee - : Ce SS 
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Yes, you are invited to accept both of the 
wonderful new books shown on this page as 
your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join our Book Club! The Family Reading 
Club was founded to select books 
for the whole family—books which 
are worthwhile, interesting and en- 
tertaining without being objection- 
able or sensational in any way. 
Each month our Editors select one 
book from among the many submit- 
ted by publishers—the one book 
they can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are 
books that can be read by every 
member of the family and which 
will become prized library vol- 
umes that you will keep for years. 


HOW MEMBERS SAVE 50% 


There is no charge for membership 

beyond the cost of the books themselves. You 
pay only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
dling) for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which will come to your home 
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Family Reading Club 
Double Guarantee 
First: The Club guar- 
antees the high stand- 
ard of excellence of 
all its selections and 
Bonus Books. Second: figured 


should any Family 
Reading Club book 
meet with your disap- 
proval in any way, you 
may return it to the 
Club within thirty 
days for full credit. 





FAMILY READING CLUB « MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


each month. It is mot necessary to purchase a 

book every month—only four each year to retain 

membership. And you will receive a wonderful 

new “Bonus’’ Book FREE for each four selec- 
tions you take. 


Thus the purchase of books 
through the Club for only $1.89 
each — instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to 
$4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of 
your hook dollars. And when the 
value of the free Bonus Books is 
in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 


JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY 


If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to the finest instincts of 
all the family, let us introduce you 
to the Family Reading Club by 
sending you both of the books 
shown above es your free Membership Gift 
Books. Just mail the coupon. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any time, 
we urge you to mail the coupon today! 





BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
and ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 8CH 
Mineola, New York 


Please send me the two books listed above as my 
free Membership Gift Books and enroll me as a 
member of the Family Reading Club. Each month 
you will send me a review of the Club’s forth- % 
coming selection—which I may accept or reject as 

I choose. There are no membership dues or fees— a 
only the requirement that I accept a minimum of i 
four selections during the coming twelve months, 
beginning with the current Club selection, at only g 
$1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a mem- 
ber, I will receive a free Bonus Book with each s 
four Club selections I accept. 
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DANIEL A. POLING, Editor 


Wiuistian Herald 





A FAMILY MAGAZINE, independent and in- | 
terdenominational . . . dedicated to the pro- : 
motion of evangelical Christianity, church 
unity, religious and racial understanding, 
world peace; the solving of the liquor prob- 
lem, the service of the needy at home and 
abroad, and to cooperation with all who seek 
the establishment of a more Christian world. 
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Managing Editor 
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Second Class Matter January 25, 1909 at Post 
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Cover: National Park, Estes, Colo. Colorplate by Louis C. Williams 


Frontispiece: Photo by Kabel Art Photos 


Poem: ‘‘One July Afternoon’’ from I 
and Robert E. Cushman. Copyright 1949 by Pierce & Smith. 
Abingéon-Cokesbury Press. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: 27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N, Y. 





COMING NEXT MONTH... 


AMERICA’S SCHOOLBOOK SCANDAL. Do you know what your chil- 
dren’s textbooks contain? Do you know what goes on behind 
the scenes when schoolbooks are chosen for your town’s public 
schools? This article will start you thinking—and acting! 


DO YOU EVER INDULGE IN GOSSIP? Probably not, but it’s likely you 
know those who do! Our Sermon-of-the-Month for September 
has some trenchant things to say about this most subtle and 


too common sin. Read YOU KNOW HOW PEOPLE TALK. 


USHERS YOU HAVE KNOWN. Ever stumble down the aisle or fumble 
in your purse under the ministrations of some of these modern 
church ushers? Then you'll enjoy the gentle satire and help- 


‘*More Hilltop Verses and Prayers’’ by Ralph S. Cushman 
Used by permission of 


Circulation Manager 


CARROLL M. WRIGHT 
Director of Public Relations 


CHARLES A. JOHNSON 
Western Advertising Manager 


GILBERT B. LAWSON 
Eastern Advertising Manager, 


RS SN A A CET LSE ACT I IIE IE IEE SEMEN ROE DENSE BCAA KREDI RORCED 


HOW CHRISTIAN FAMILIES LIVE. A year ago we inaugurated a series 


of close-ups on families around the country who are making 
a happy success of expressing their faith through their homes. 
It’s been one of our most popular features. Next month we'll 
take you to the lively hearthside of the Gerald Kinneys at 
Bangor, Maine. 


WHEN JESUS WAS YOUNG. Many years ago John Oxenham, one of 


the world’s greatest and most reverent poets, wrote a little 
book entitled “The Hidden Years”—a story of the youth and 
young manhood of Christ. The book, a classic of its kind, | 


got small circulation. We’ve condensed it for you and will 


ful suggestions in this article by a Virginia minister. present the first of seven installments in September. 

] 

Plus all the regular departments and features — and many other articles, stories, poems | ) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD . Al 
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Richard 8S. Henry (Prison With a 
Waiting List, page 20) is assistant to the 
director of Columbia University’s depart- 
ment of public in- 
formation in New 
York. Before the 
war he was a news- 
paperman in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and 
during the second 
World War served 
with the 10th Ar- 
mored Division as a 
public-relations offi- 
cer. Before writing 
the present article he watched Warden 
Brown’s program in action for a year and 
came away immensely impressed. 

He is married and lives at the moment 
in Mt. Kisco but plans to move soon to 
Manhattan. His enthusiasms include the 
country (despite his projected move to 
the city), drama, reading (non-fiction, in 
the main) and his family “who come first, 
as well as last.” He is a native State-of- 
Mainer. By a coincidence, so is Warden 
Brown, who owns an island off the coast. 








Helen Lord Smith, who wrote the 
appealing Mr. Morton’s Cabin, page 19, 
says she is “what might be called a roving 
New Englander. She 
started in a Maine 
village, progressed 
by gradual scholas- 
tic stages via Boston 
and Northampton 
to New York and a 
number of years in 
social work.” Some 
years ago she, her 
husband and their 
son zigzagged back 
to Vermont where they are “in the endless 
but exciting process of rejuvenating an 
1812 house. About six months of the year 
are spent with a paint brush in one hand, 
a putty-knife in another, a hoe in another 
and so on till we run out of hands.” The 
other six months she follows her husband 
around the country on his various public- 
relations jobs. 


Edward Bliss, Jr. (Our Trojan Horse 
in China, page 6) was born in Foochow, 
China, during a typhoon that literally 
“raised the roof.” 
Writing the present 
article was the sim- 
ple result of Mr. 
Bliss being a news- 
man and the son of 
a medical mission- 
ary. “It seemed to 
me,” he declares, 
“that an important 
angle of the China 
story was being 
overlooked — the basic, human angle. I 
don’t think the Christian influence in 
China should be sold short.” 

He always expected to be a doctor like 
his father, but after completing his pre- 
medical course at Yale, he decided to be 
a newspaperman. He is now night editor 
at CBS News-in New York. 
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Suppose you are a widow, left some stocks or property 
or insurance. 

What are you going to do? Worry about taxes—upkeep 
—investment expenses—safety? Or put your funds into 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements and forever 
after enjoy complete freedom from money worries? 

You can make no finer investment than this, as good 
bankers will tell you. You receive a generous return on 
your money. Your income (which is entitled to certain 
tax exemptions) is guaranteed for your entire lifetime, 
will never vary in amount even when times are bad. 
And as you enjoy financial security, you also have the 
priceless satisfaction of knowing that you are contribut- 
ing to the world-wide ministry of the Bible and thus 
bringing peace and enlightenment to mankind. 

Why not let the American Bible Society take over 
your money worries? Learn more about this great 
Christian Plan which enables you to give and receive 
generously at the same time. Send today for the in- 
teresting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 








r 

i American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. i 
; Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 8CH entitled } 
i “A Gift That Lives.” ' 
I y 
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Trygve Lie’s Red “Associations” 


e Is there any basis for the charge that 
U. N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
has had Communist associations in the 


past? 
ALBANY, N. Y. A. R. 


The “associations” to which the one 
asking this question may refer are as 
follows: Mr. Lie was in Moscow in 
1921 in the delegation of the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party which was affil- 
iated at that time with the Communist 
International. In 1932 the Norwegian 
Labor Party split into Communist and 
non-Communist wings. The Secretary 
General states that he broke with the 
Communists at that time. In 1936 
when he was Norwegian Minister of 
Justice he ordered the expulsion of 
Trotsky. At that time Trotsky was in 
Norway as a political exile from Russia. 
Trotsky went to Mexico and was later 
assassinated. 


Peter Marshal! 


e I am told that at least two sermons in 
Peter Marshall’s book, “Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master,” are plagiarized. Is 
this true? 


New York Ao. 23: 


I do not believe that any sermon in 
that very wonderful little book is 
plagiarized. Because the manuscripts 
were gathered together after the death 
of Dr. Marshall and because of his 
unique style and method in preaching, 
there was at least one unfortunate mis- 
take. But in later editions of the book 
that mistake was corrected. When Dr. 
Marshall used material from other men 
in the pulpit he never failed to give 
full credit. 


Lax Bible Class Teachers 


e The teacher in the largest adult 
Bible class of a great church is in every 
way a remarkable person. She is popu- 
lar and effective. However, when the 
class is over she goes home and many 
women she teaches follow her ex- 
ample. She has little if anything to do 
with the church in which she teaches. 
Is this as it should be? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, eo, 


The answer to that question is “No.” 
I have known similar circumstances. 
Definitely they hurt a_ particular 
church and they are not good for the 
Kingdom, as in my observation the 
damage done is greater than the good 
derived. 
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The Cross of Christ 


© How can one who loves the Saviour 
love the cross upon which He died in 
agony? 


New Yorxk C. M. W. 


The cross did not destroy Jesus. It 
was the instrument of those who did. 
Jesus made the cross, which for cen- 
turies had been the symbol of shame, 
the sign of redemption, conquest, and 
glory. And so the Christian world 
sings, “In the cross of Christ I glory, 
towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 


Chief of Chaplains Parker 


e I read an article in Newsweek that 
will surely make your face red—Chief 
of Chaplains Roy H. Parker introduced 
a brewer to a chaplains’ meeting. The 
whole affair created some fuss. I hap- 
pen to know that there have been 
“Chiefs” in the past who did not con- 
fine their drinking to beer, Didn’t you 
say editorially that Parker was a total 
abstainer? 

INDIANA RK. B. 


I said it and I repeat it! Chief of 
Chaplains Parker neither smokes nor 
drinks. He is a total abstainer. As to 
other Chiefs referred to in this ques- 
tion I have nothing to add and decline 
to be drawn into the discussion. Also, 
Chaplain Parker did not bring the 
brewer to that meeting. 


Minister’s Fees 


@ Do you think that a minister should 

make a charge for his services at a 

funeral of a member of his church? 
CLEVELAND, OHIO M. E. J. 


I of course cannot answer your 
question without knowing more about 
the circumstances and without hearing 
of the minister involved. I would not 
pass judgment upon a fellow clergy- 
man. As for myself, I never charge for 
such services as you describe. When I 
have received an honorarium after of- 
ficiating at a funeral, I place it in one 
of the special funds of the congrega- 
tion—the church nursery, for instance. 


Suicides in Heaven? 


e Do you believe that a suicide can 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven? 
NortH CAROLINA Wed. de 


I believe that God’s grace is in- 
finite. I am neither a judge nor the 
Saviour. I must and do leave particu- 
lar cases to God, Himself. 





Faith and Medical Aid 


© Do I deny Christ and the healing 
power of the Great Physician if I accept 
medical attention and aid? 


VERMONT W. E. M. 


No. I believe that we are expected 
to do our utmost and to accept every 
assistance available to us. Beyond this 
and associated with this, I believe that 
“the prayer of faith heals the sick.” 


The Water Turned to Wine 


¢ I am troubled about the miracle in 

Cana of Galilee. I do not want to be- 

lieve that Jesus did anything to injure 

anyone. Certainly this miracle should 

not be used to further the liquor busi- 

ness. What is your opinion? 
ARKANSAS 


C. L. 


I am of course limited in my knowl- 
edge of the miracle in Cana of Galilee 
to the scripture which describes it and 
to the original sources from which our 
English versions derive. It has been af- 
firmed by many wise, competent 
biblical scholars that the wine made by 
Jesus was not intoxicating. On the other 
hand, equally wise and eminent schol- 
ars affirm that it was the regular wine 
of the country, which was fermented. 
But of one thing I am sure: Jesus made 
nothing that would injure anyone. 


Non-Catholics; Non-Protestants 


© I agree with all that you say about 
tolerance but is tolerance only a one- 
way street? Shouldn’t Catholics be tol- 
erant too? One more question: I do not 
like their constant reference to Prot- 
estants as “non-Catholics.” Wouldn't 
it be equally intolerant for me to say 
“non-Protestant” when referring to 
Catholics? 


Tolerance should not be a one-way 
street, and too often it is. Of course, 
that may work both ways. As to the 
phrase “non-Catholic” I agree. Also I 
agree that the phrase “non-Protestant” 
would be just as appropriate—and 
equally offensive. It might be argued 
that “non-Protestant” would apply in 
a country where the population is 
overwhelmingly Protestant and “non- 
Catholic” in countries where popula- 
tions are overwhelmingly Catholic, 
but in my opinion they are bad—very 
bad. 


Fundamentalist Missionaries 


© Recently I was told that certain mis- 
sion fields are closed against mission- 
aries from the fundamentalist churches 
through the influence of the World 
Council of Churches. It is said to have 
persuaded governments to keep out 
fundamentalists. I am loath to believe 
this. Is it true? 
WISCONSIN 


F. W. H. 
Definitely not true. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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~ to have the Organ 
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that plays from your 


own Piano Keyboard 


It’s so easy now—to have organ music in your 
church, chapel, or Sunday School. 

It’s so easy too—for any pianist to play because 
he simply uses the same familiar piano keys. 

Yes, it will pay you in many ways to investi- 
gate the Lowrey ORGANO—the amazing elec- 
tronic piano-organ. This new instrument installs 
on any standard piano in a matter of-minutes. It 
plays organ music alone in complete chord struc- 
tures—piano alone—or, something new in music, 
organ and piano together. 


—A fraction of the cost 
—Many times the utility 


There is no complicated keyboard 
to buy—no heavy console. Great sav- 
ings are made possible through 
ORGANO?’s use of the existing piano 
keyboard. This lightweight instru- 
ment is easily moved from room to 
room—or from place to place. You 
will be amazed at its great versa- 
tility—and low cost. Send the coupon 
for complete information, 


Cantera ee Ie tice 
HCH 


. LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 

| Central Commercial Industries, Inc. 

| 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me full details on the new 
| LOWREY ORGANO. 

| 

| NAME 

| 

| STREET 

| 
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Without Advertising 
Your Deafness 





NO DEVICE OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 

HE HARD-OF-HEARING MAN shown above is 

wearing a new invention by Acousticon, the 
first and oldest manufacturer of electrical hear- 
ing aids. He now HEARS AGAIN, yet there is 
no device of any kind in bis ear! Thanks to this 
new invention by Acousticon, thousands of 
men and women are at last free of wearing any 
kind of hearing aid in their ear.. no so-called 
“invisible” or “phantom” earpiece of ANY 
kind, no headband, no pressure anywhere! 
And, most amazing of all, this new invention 
helps him to HEAR BETTER THAN EVER! 


GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 
Whether or not you now wear a hearing aid, 
you owe it to yourself to discover, without cost 
or obligation, the facts about this new inven- 
tion. Don’t neglect your deafness—but don’t 
advertise it either! Fill in and mail the coupon 
at once for FREE information. ACOUSTICON, 
95-25 149 St., Jamaica N.Y. 

2 
ACOUSTICON, Dept. M55 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica iN. Y. i 
i Please send me complete illustrated informa- § 
tion about your marvelous new hearing in- 
i vention that requires nothing in my ear and i 
i no headband.” r 
i 





NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


tLe M Tey VST ag 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
Pen-'n- Brush stupios 
$$] $50 & MORE 90" seirtling new 


Wf boxes, Other AMAZING profits. with 
surprise items. You take NO RISK. 
Send postal card today for sa 
on approval. You also get free : 

> Christmas 
, a 1eT Ns a s. It costs 
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Our Trojan Horse in China 


By EDWARD 


HE WEST has a Trojan 

Horse in- China. Despite 
our political and diplomatic fumbling, 
there is in this ancient land a powerful 
fifth column which seems forgotten by 
those who are appalled by the Red 
conquest of that country. But the lead- 
ers of Communist China—the brains of 
the new People’s Republic—cannot be 
blind to its existence, for it could be a 
major factor in their ultimate defeat. 
They can be relied upon to recognize 
an internal threat for what it is worth. 

What is this Trojan Horse? It’s the 
multitude of Chinese who, through the 
years, have been influenced by the 
Christian missionary movement. Spe- 
cifically, in 1938, nearly half a million 
young Chinese were studying in 7,392 
mission schools. The staffs of 407 hos- 
pitals, Catholic and Protestant, were 
giving instruction through healing. 

They worked openly, these mission- 
aries. There was not an Ashenden in 
the lot. They worked in different, 
sometimes perplexing ways, but al- 
ways from conviction that in the eyes 
of God the individual is important. 
No doctrine is more foreign to the 
creed of Communism, which teaches 
the all-importance of the State. 

It may be the days of the China 
missionary are numbered. Subtly, his 
work already is being sabotaged. Re- 
cently in one community the Com- 
munists took a census to determine 
who was literate. Now every Sunday, 
at the traditional hour for church serv- 
ices, these people are required to at- 
tend political meetings. 

In early March, the United States 
Embassy in Prague warned that all 
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American missionaries would soon 
have to get out of Czechoslovakia. The 
same may happen in China, But for- 
tunately the Trojan Horse is not the 
missionary and his institutions. It is 
the seed of the democratic ideal which 
he has sown, and which will grow 
when he is gone. Its influence cannot 
be measured with accuracy, but it is 
there. 

Probably the seed was planted in as 
many different ways as there were 
missionaries. In his modest fashion, 
Doctor X helped with this planting. 
I will try to tell his story because, 
better than statistics, it provides the 
documentation needed to support a 
premise of this kind. 

Doctor X was attached to the Con- 
gregationalist mission at Shaowu, in 
western Fukien Province. He went 
there in 1892, armed with a diploma 
from the Yale School of Medicine, and 
he remained for forty-one years. Most 
of that time, as the only physician and 
surgeon within a radius of a hundred 
miles, he fought against the ravages of 
cholera, tuberculosis, smallpox, ma- 
laria and dysentery. He himself was 
wracked by malarial fever and nearly 
died of it. After that he seemed to 
build up a kind of immunity to the 
disease. 

In those days in Western Fukien 
there were no railroads or automobiles, 
or even rickshaws. Sometimes Doctor 
X rode an amiable mule named Jac- 
queline, but usually he walked. It is a 
conservative guess that altogether in 
his China doctoring he treated a mil- 
lion persons, Frequently he saw more 
than 100 patients a day. 
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This mass practice did not material- 
ize overnight, At first the people were 
wary of Western medicine. They had 
to be “sold” on it, and this was helped 
by an incident which seemed of ridicu- 
lously small importance at the time. 


NE day, several months after his 

arrival, the young American doctor 
encountered a crowd of excited Chi- 
nese outside a small silversmith’s shop. 
It seems two dogs had squirmed under 
the shop and were tearing each other 
to death in a ferocious battle. As 
guardians of property, dogs are of in- 
ordinate value to the Chinese, and all 
kinds of fruitless attempts were being 
made to separate the two animals be- 
fore it was too late. 

From the fearsome sounds that ema- 
nated from under the shop, and from 
the general babel of the crowd, Doctor 
X quickly apprehended the situation. 
It would be fine to say he also recog- 
nized the opportunity for what it was 
worth—a chance to convert the popu- 
lace to Western medicine—but he did 
nothing of the kind. It was simply from 
a desire to be helpful that he ran to his 
dispensary and returned with a long 
bamboo pole swathed at one end with 
rags. Then, from a small bottle, he 
soaked the rags with spirits of am- 
monia and poked them under the 
shop. As by sudden miracle the snarl- 
ing ceased and the two dogs ran yelp- 
ing down the street in opposite di- 
rections. 

The foreign doctor had demon- 
strated his medicine, and from that 
day forward his practice increased. 

When you save a man’s life, or the 
life of a member of his family, that is 
powerful propaganda, too. The wife 
of an influential Chinese was dying in 
childbirth. Doctor X was 80 miles 
away, but when he received the news 
by messenger he hastened on foot to 
her bedside, with the result that both 
she and her first-born were saved. To- 
day that child is one of China’s ablest 
surgeons. He is also—I doubt by coin- 
cidence—a fierce believer in the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The highest death rate was among 
babies. There were no formulas. If the 
mother of a new-born child had in- 
sufficient milk, and could find no wom- 
an to breast-feed it for her, the child 
was doomed. Even after a baby was 
weaned it had to subsist on such a 
rough diet that it often died. 

The American doctor was grieved 
by this terrible waste of life. It could 
be prevented by an ample supply of 
cow’s milk, but native cattle were un- 
suited for dairy purposes. They had 
been used as plow animals, down 
through the centuries, and the amount 
of milk they gave was pitiably small. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“The work which centuries might have done 


must crowd the hours of setting sun.” 


John R. Mott thus epitomizes the urgency that faces Christians 
today. The picture shows him examining a map that marks the 
homes of the writers of meditations in the International Number. 

Emphasizing the world brotherhood of the Christian faith, devout 
Christians from all quarters of the world (including 37 countries) 
have collaborated to produce this inspiring and heart warming In- 
ternational Number for September-October (12 editions). 


This issue of the world’s most widely used devotional guide will delight and 
thrill you. It is an effective means of teaching the universal need of Christ. It 
gives testimony to the basic faith of Christians. It provides a practical 
method of presenting the evangelistic and missionary message of our time. 


Comments on the International Number of last year were like these: 


I have a deepening appreciation 
of the vital importance of The Up- 
per Room.—John R. Mott 

As you read testimonies from all 
parts of the world it makes you real- 
ize the universality of Jesus.—Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

It surely helps to broaden our hori- 
zons and strengthens the bonds of 
fellowship.—Toronto, Canada 


The fact that there are Christians 
thinking and praying, just as we are, 
all over the world is a revelation to 
us smug Americans.—Berkeley, Calif. 


It makes one realize how widely 
read The Upper Room is and how 
“all one family we”, the children of 
God, are — even though widely sep- 
arated by distances, languages and 
customs.—Nassau, Bahamas 


Place your order now for the International Number of The Upper Room. 
Single copy, 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, five cents each. In- 
dividual subscriptions, 50 cents per year (six issues). 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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T IS a gloomy moment in history, Not 

for many years—not for a lifetime of 
most men who read this—has there been 
so much grave and deep apprehension; 
never has the future seemed so incalcu- 
lable. In our own country there is ap- 
prehension and panic, In France the po- 
litical cauldron boils and seethes with 
uncertainty; Russia hangs like a cloud, 
dark and silent, upon the horizon of 
Europe; while all the energies, resources 
and influence of the British Empire are 
sorely tried, and are yet to be tried more 
sorely in coping with the vast and deadly 
disturbed relations in China. Of our own 
troubles, no one can see the end. 
—Harper’s Weekly of October 10, 1857, 


From Josephine Preston, Owego, N. Y. 


IFE’S greatest tragedy is to 
lose God and never miss 
Him.—THE Civic BULLETIN 


EVENING LULLABY 

The sun has gone from the shining skies, 

Bye, baby, bye,’ 
The dandelions have closed their eyes, 

Bye, baby. bye. 
The stars are lighting their lamps to see 
If the babies and squirrels and the birds, all three, 
Are sound asleep as they ought to be, 

Bye, baby, bye—O. 


The squirrel sleeps in his coat of gray, 
Bye, baby, bye, 
He wears it by night as well as by day, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin sleeps in his feathers and down 
With a warm red breast and his wings of brown, 
But the baby sleeps in a little white gown, 
Bye, baby, bye—O. 


The squirrel’s nest is a hole in a tree, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
There he sleeps as snug as can be, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
The robin’s nest is high overhead 
Where the leafy boughs of the maple spread, 
But the baby’s nest is a little white bed, 
Bye, baby, bye—O. 
From Mrs. T. O. Day, Richmond, Va., who. writes: 


‘“‘My mother used to sing me to seep with this 
lullaby, taken from CHRISTIAN HERALD about 1900.’ 
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I know not what the future hath 


Of marvel or surprise; 


Assured alone that life and death 


His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 


To bear an untried pain, 


The bruised reed He will not break, 


But strengthen and sustain. 


No offerings of my own | have, 


No works my faith to prove; 


I can but give the gifts He gave, 


And plead His love for love. 


And so, beside the silent sea, 


I wait the muffled oar; 


No harm from Him can come to me 


On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 


Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 


Beyond His love and care. 
JouNn GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
from “The Eternal Goodness” 
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‘= COUNTRY is not 

great by the number of 
square miles it contains, but by 
the number of square people it 


contains. —ANON. 
From Rev. J. A. Wilson, Hamilton, Ontario 


aus 
ve 


I knelt to pray when day was done, 
And prayed, ‘‘O God, bless everyone. 
Lift from each burdened heart the pain, 
And let the sick be well again." 

And then | woke another day 

And carelessly went on my way, 

And all day long | did not try 

To wipe the tear from any eye. 

I did not try to bear the load 

Of any brother on the road. 

I did not even go to see 

The sick man just next door to me. 
And then again when day was done 
I prayed, ‘‘Oh God, bless everyone.” 


ANON. 
From Mrs. Cecil M. Wyant, Exline, Iowa 





“God Bless You” 
I seek in prayerful words, dear friend, 
My heart’s true wish to send you, 
That you may know that, far or near, 
My loving thoughts attend you. 


I cannot find a truer word 
Nor fonder to caress you; 
No song nor poem I have heard 
Is sweeter than, “God bless you!” 


“God bless you!” So I breathe a charm, 
Lest grief’s dark night oppress you; 
For how can sorrow bring you harm, 


If ’tis God’s way to bless you? 


So, not, “Through all thy days 
May sorrow touch thee never:” 
But this alone. .. “God bless thee, friend,” 
Then art thou safe forever. 
Heten A. CASTERLINE 


From Mrs. Andrew Young Rodger, Lowell, Mass. 


“I CAN forgive, but I cannot 
forget,’ is only another way of 
saying, ‘Il cannot forgive.’ 


—Henry Ward Beecher 


A QUIET PRAYER 


ET ME do my work each day; and 

if the darkened hours of despair 
overcome me, may I not forget the 
strength that comforted me in the deso- 
lation of other times. May I still remem- 
ber the bright hours that found me walk- 
ing over the silent hills of my childhood, 
or dreaming on the margin of the quiet 
river when a light glowed within me and 
I promised my early God to have cour- 
age amid the tempests of the changing 
years. Spare me from bitterness and 
from the sharp passions of unguarded 
moments. May I not forget that poverty 
and riches are of the spirit. Lift my eyes 
from the earth and let me not forget the 
uses of the stars. And though age and 
infirmity overtake me and I come not 
within sight of the castle of my dreams, 
teach me still to be thankful for life and 
for time’s olden memories that are good 
and sweet. May the evening’s twilight 


find me gentle still, —Max EHRMANN 
From Mrs. C, O. Hammack, Sunny Bank, Va. 


Do you have a favorite quotation or bit of verse? Wouldn’t you like to share it? 


Be sure to include source and author and your own name. Sorry, no items returned. 
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CHURCH GROUPS 


Raise Money for Your Treasury 
with the 


Wallace Brown Fund-Raising Plan 


When your church group treasury needs 
money, the Wallace Brown Fund Raising 
Plan offers you the easiest and the most dig- 
nified and pleasant way to add from $50.00 to 
$500.00 to your treasury funds in a very short 
time, All over America Thousands of alert 
church groups and women’s organizations of 
every kind have long ago discovered how 
simple it is to raise hundreds of dollars 
through the sale of Wallace Brown Christmas 
Cards, Everyday Greeting Cards, Stationery, 
and Gift Items. The exciting beauty, quality, 
and value offered in Wallace Brown Greeting 
Card and Gift Creations bring easy, profitable 
orders from members, friends and neighbors, 
by simply showing sample assortments—and 
every order pays a splendid profit into your 
treasury. 


SEND NO MONEY —Just check and mail 
the coupon below. We will send you at once 
an actual sample of the thrilling Wallace 
Brown 21-Card “Feature” Christmas Assort- 
ment, on approval, You will also receive full 
details of the Wallace Brown Special Group 
Money-Raising Plan and how it can 
bring welcome dollars tc help fi- 


CHRISTMAS CARD 
ASSORTMENTS 


It’s Easy — Dignified 
<9] Pleasant and Profitable! 


Here’s a delightful, easy way to make lots 
of money in spare time, and you'll enjoy 
every minute of it. Just show samples and 
take orders for nationally-known Wallace 
Brown Christmas Cards and Gift Items. 
You don’t need experience because the 
assortments are so beautiful and such big 
values, they sell themselves. You’ve never 
seen anything to equal the 21-Card Feature 
Assortment at $1.00 with up to 50¢ profit 
for you! And so many others—sparkling 
new Christmas Assortments exclusive with 
Wallace Brown, and old Christmas Card 
favorites in clever new forms—PLUS a 
host of Gift Items like Stationery, Personal 
Notes, Imported Napkins, Children’s 
Books, and others—AND a wonderful col- 
lection of Everyday Greeting Card Assort- 
ments to bring you still more money! 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail Coupon for Samples 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below— 
now. Get the gorgeous “out-of-this-world” 
21-Card “Feature” Assortment, America’s 
most exciting value—and everything you 
need to start making money quick with our 
entire line. Send no money—not a penny. 
This assortment sent you completely on 
approval, postage paid. Mail coupon today. 
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nance the important work of your ; WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. P-49 
group. ' 225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
! Please rush at once sample of the “Feature” 21-Card 
; Christmas Assortment on approval, with full details of 
W L L = re E 1 your complete line and money-making plans. 
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Wleiied be Gad for the baum 
With which He hale 
With the sky up above it 
Dear God, how 9 love it, 
ee titdbs of heaven spinal 


Just, to stand by this gnarled old fence post, 
Medd lo gaze over acres of corn, 
Pe, olistering green, 
With rows straight anil Ae 
the Jactie bas olanall 


S$ for mt Mar 


Mid indigo birds fe my choir, 


| ws this ia the place 
Viger Sb: shows me bis Face, 
Paid warms my wholes soul swith bss fire. 


~- RALPH SPAULDING CUSHMAN 
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SENATE SOUL: There was something 
downright and heart-warmingly Amer- 
ican in it. There she was, the daughter 
of the town barber of Skowhegan, 
Maine, standing up in the U. S. Senate 
and telling her colleagues that it was 
time for them all to do some old-fash- 
ioned “soul-searching.” Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, once a_ school- 
teacher, thought that some of the mem- 
bers of that august body had forgotten 
their lessons. “The American people 
are sick and tired of seeing innocent 
people smeared and guilty people 
whitewashed.” A Republican herself, 
she was not defending the “contra- 
dictory” and “complacent” Administra- 
tion. But she didn’t think the country 
would be very far ahead to throw out 
the Democrats and vote in a Repub- 
lican crowd that tarred and feathered 
every luckless bystander and rode him 
into the headlines on a railing accusa- 
tion. 

When the facts warrant, then God 
give any senator the political courage 
to let reputations fall where they will! 
But Congress doesn’t need to think it’s 
losing its grip if our hair isn’t standing 
on end every day in the week. When 
we want to see some gouging just for 
the fun of it, we'll pull up a chair to 
the neighbor’s television set and watch 
a couple of grunting wrestlers doing 
each other in. 


AMERASIA: Just enough Harry Golds 
were popping up to keep most Sena- 
tors’ restless souls comparatively un- 
searched. And then there was always 
the Amerasia case. A Federal grand 
jury in New York picked up the whole 
thing, looked at it, laid it down again. 
Some recommendations but no indict- 
ments. Those 1700 stolen secret docu- 
ments are still unaccounted for. Some- 
body took them. And whoever did 
wasn’t expecting to use them for dood- 
ling. No one willing to talk is positive 
there’s a skeleton in the Amerasia 
closet. But no one can be sure there 
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isn’t, either, until chains are axed off 
the door. What good will it do to rattle 
the old bones? Might at least prove 
that mistakes don’t go away when peo- 
ple shut their eyes. Issue in point: If 
the Chinese Reds are seated in the 
United Nations, the chief of the dele- 
gation may be one Ch’ao-ting Chi. In 
1945 he was going by the name Hansu 
Chan, and was an editor of that same 
Amerasia magazine. He’s currently 
working for Mao Tse-tung, and Mao’s 
boss is that ruthless blue-pencil wield- 
er, Mr. Stalin. 


BACCALAUREATE: Since the Barden- 
Spellman-Roosevelt exchange, Roman 
Catholic speechmakers have sounded 
off in chorus about the lack of religion 
in the public schools. Naturally, the 
less religion in public education, the 
greater the need for parochial schools 
and the bigger the clamor for Federal 
funds to support ’°em. Now in New 
York it looks suspiciously like the hier- 
archy is trying to scare away any 
vestige of religion that has managed 
to stick with the public school system. 
The Somers, N. Y., board had mapped 
out its twelfth consecutive baccalau- 
reate service: a Scripture reading, 
hymns, an inspirational address— 
religious but by no stretch of the im- 
agination sectarian. It was to be held 
in the high school auditorium, Then 
Msgr. Edward Dargin got in his licks. 
“Catholics are forbidden by Canon 
1258 to actively participate in the re- 
ligious services of non-Catholics,” he 
objected. Besides, he thought it was a 
violation of the Constitution—mixing 
religion with the schools. The trucu- 
lent monsignor was pacified when 
“America” was substituted for “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” and a student 
instead of a clergyman assigned to read 
the Twenty-third Psalm. He even con- 
sented to deliver the benediction. We 
wish we had been there to hear that. 
We wonder to Whom he prayed! 

Pleasantville’s pattern was even 
more indigestible. Non-sectarian bac- 
calaureates had usually yotated among 
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the churches, but a priest asked that 
it be held in the high school this 
year. He had even agreed, on that con- 
dition, to deliver the address. After the 
Somers incident, the priest withdrew. 
When the service, to meet legal objec- 
tions, was switched to St. John’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, he said, “We 
do not take part in religious services 
of other denominations.” That kind of 
logic is as slippery as a cake of soap in 
a shower. And Pleasantville canceled 
the whole works. 

New York’s acting commissioner of 
education, ruling on _ baccalaureates 
held in school buildings said, “Where 
there is an objection, the board would 
have no choice but to call off the school 
exercise.” Mrs. McCollum certainly 
made a bunch of Timid Tommies out 
of America’s educators and church peo- 
ple! Go ahead with released time, bac- 
calaureates, Bible reading—till some- 
body objects! Then crawl under a desk! 
Give in! Don’t get anyone sore at you! 
What kind of craven Christianity is 
that? If we think we're right, let’s say 
so—and stick to it! 


RELEASED TIME: A decision of New 
York Supreme Court Justice Anthony 
DiGiovanna should result in some 
backbone stiffening. Three months after 
the McCollum ruling banning the 
released time program held in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, schools, two women of 
Brooklyn brought suit against their lo- 
cal schools for releasing time for out- 
side programs. Out-student released 
time flourishes in New York State. In 
Brooklyn, no credit was given for re- 
ligious class attendance, there was no 
compulsion, no solicitation—nothing 
but the fact that pupils who signed up 
were allowed to have an hour a week 
off to attend the class in some church. 
Now the Justice says it’s legal. Separa- 
tion of Church and State, he warns, 
“has never meant freedom from re- 
ligion but rather freedom of religion.” 
To crack down on released time would 
be a “suppression” of religious free- 
dom. “The founding fathers . . . did 
not deny the value of religion, 
but wisely determined that all creeds 
could live together harmoniously if no 
creed was given preference.” For our 
money, the last six words wrap it up. 


STRATOSPHERE: How much is a billion 
dollars? A couple of financial experts 
who were used to tossing around big 
figures worked it out in feet and hun- 
dred-dollar bills. They figured that a 
million dollars in $100 notes would 
stack up to 40 inches. Then they smiled 
wisely and asked their friends, “How 
high a stack would a billion dollars 
make?” All answers were too low. A 
billion dollars in hundreds would make 
a pile 3,333 feet high! Right now the 
US. national debt is around $255 bil- 
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lion, That’s 160 towering miles of un- 
paid bills. The debt is limited by law 
to $275 billion outstanding at any one 
time. Which means we have not quite 
13 miles to go before we hit the stra- 
tospheric debt ceiling. But laws can be 
changed and before any heads are 
bumped the ceiling will be lifted. This 
reporter doesn’t know how it makes 
you feel, but he’s a little uncom- 
fortable down at the bottom of that 
slender, wavering stack of hundred- 


dollar bills! 


COURIER’S CUES: The South is fast 
drying up via local option. . .. Don’t be 
surprised if Acheson is replaced after 
elections . . . or if announcement is 
made then of a Vatican ambassador. 
... The “Lutheran Hour” adds network 


TV in October. . . . Census prelimin- 
aries show big cities growing only a 
little, suburbs booming . . . which 


means that suburban shopping centers 
have more optimistic future than 
downtown stores. . . . Dramatic GM 
peaceful settlement will needle other 
unions to higher wage tries... . . GM 
victory restored Mr. Reuther’s Chrys- 
ler-dented prestige. Watch for 
Communist jabs in Europe. . . . Schu- 
man-shy Britain is getting nervous 
about power of Atlantic Pact’s Cham- 
ber of Deputies. . . . The Communist 
Stockholm peace proposal to outlaw 
atom bomb is snowballing; it may 
come your way and Russia is for this 
one. . . . Defense economies are out. 
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KOREA: There was at least this sober- 
ing degree of resemblance between 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, and Sun- 
day, June 25, 1950: the people whose 
job it was not to be caught off guard 
were caught off guard—both times. The 
invasion of southern Korea was a sur- 
prise to U.S. government officials from 
the President down. Like the rest of us 
on Main Street they were asking each 
other, “What does it mean?” Everyone 
knew what Pearl Harbor meant; there, 





Japan had struck directly at the United 
States. In Korea it was a little different. 
There, Russia’s little boy took a swing 
at America’s little boy. It wasn’t just 
another squabble of factions in some 
far-distant rice republic. Russia was 
backing the Communist North and 
pushing as well. The U.S. was behind 
the young South Korean government of 
Syngman ‘Rhee, and pretty far behind 
by the looks of things. From us those 
first appalling days they had not much 
more than strong feelings and mil- 
dewed ammunition left over from our 
occupation—and Douglas MacArthur 
had warned us. 

From Tokyo to Berlin the eyes of 
the world are upon that little Florida- 
like piece of land bisected by the 38th 
parallel. If the Reds are driven back, 
the United Nations (thank God for the 
Security Council’s admirable prompt- 
ness and resolution in the face of 
crisis!) will emerge strengthened, If 
Southern Korea is swallowed up, the 
U. N. may not emerge at all, and you 
and I are going to be living on a 
mighty precarious globe. Peace-mak- 
ers looking for a subject worthy of 
their most earnest prayers and clearest, 
unintimidated thinking, found it June 
95. 


LABOR: Now we know! Uncle Sam 
dug deep and came up with a loan 
of $3,750,000,000 for Britain, and 
repeated with more Marshall Plan bil- 
lions. And now more than one Ameri- 
can legislator is asking, “For what?” 
Labor Party leaders, nettled by the 
Schuman Plan which has all Europe 
looking hopeful, gave out a statement 
on policy. They are distrustful of 
capitalistic free enterprise. They want 
the countries entering the pool to go 
socialist. To them, European unity is 
not “an overriding end in itself.” Of 
course it’s no end in itself, But it looks 
from here as if the Schuman Plan 
would do a lot for world peace, and it 
seems to us that peace is some kind of 
worthy “end”! 

Labor reminds. us of a small boy 
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petulantly declaring, “We play by my 
rules or we don’t play at all!” And that 
works when the boy owns the ball or 
the bat. The other kids have to go 
along with him then. But we're not so 
sure that Central Europe doesn’t have 
its own ball and bat. Whether Britain 
comes in or stays out, the others can 
get up a pretty husky team, 

The next day after that manifesto, 
Prime Minister Attlee got up in Com- 
mons and tried to take out the sting. 
Without even looking over his shoulder 
he said that the Labor Government is 
“fully prepared” to co-operate with 
non-socialist governments. We must 
very carefully distinguish, he said, be- 
tween a statement of the Labor Party 
and the Labor Government. But he 
couldn’t shrug it off so easily. Some- 
body blundered. Mr. Attlee’s govern- 
ment can’t stand many more blunders. 


CHINA: Mao Tse-tung knows that his 
biggest problem is not Mr, Stalin, but 
the little man on the farm. There is 
only one Mr. Stalin but there are mil- 
lions of farmers. And in the South and 
West they are beginning to talk up. 
They don’t care much for Communism. 
At times, Nationalist taxation had 
seemed unbearable. But crop taxes of 
the Reds are worse. In the North, Mao 
had used gloves. By the time his 
troops had taken the South, they were 
cocky. They could do as they pleased. 
And they quickly ran into trouble. 
Now Mao is telling his party leaders to 
take it easy; that their blindness and 
anarchy are ruining China; that they 
aren't entitled to a free ride on the 
necks of the people. And he told them 
what the world already knew: people 





Dr. Howard M, LeSourd of Boston Uni- 
versity (left), and Dr. Daniel A, Poling 
inspect Children’s Memorial Forest on 
the hills outside Nazareth in Palestine. 
Begun three years ago, it is the gift of 
America’s Christian children to the 
healthy, happy youngsters of Israel 
(sampling above). There will be 1,250,- 
000 trees—one living reminder for each 
Jewish child slain in pogroms of the 
last twelve years, 
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are starving and relief must be given. 

Chiang, over at his Taipeh capital 
on Formosa, took the Red leader’s re- 
marks as an indication that Mao was 
getting in up to his ears, and that it 
would be easier to fight back to the 
Chinese mainland “now that the peo- 
ple have lost confidence in the Reds.” 
It wasn’t quite that simple. It did prove 
that the average Chinese is not a man 
who will be pushed around without 
getting his dander up. And it proved 
that some Chinese officials—Commu- 
nist or Nationalist—are not above grab- 
bing while the grabbing is good. If 
the Reds stay in office a few years, 
Mao may be on the receiving end of 
all the charges of “corruption” that 
were hurled at Chiang—which ought 
to produce some very red faces in the 
U.S. 

Supporters of Red recognition 
should be rattled even now as they 
witness Britain extending its side of 
a handshake and then standing around 
in embarrassment while the Commu- 
nists keep their hand to themselves and 
look amused. Do our good brethren 
who favored U. S. recognition of Red 
China think we would have fared 
better? And what do they think since 
tanks rolled into free Korea? 


e® CHURCH NEWS @ 


BELLS: On Long Island Sound near 
New York City are the villages of 
Mamaroneck and Larchmont. Anyone 
up that way on Saturday evenings 
hears the church bells ringing out for 
fifteen minutes. The idea came from 
Zurich, Switzerland—and we like it! 
We remember how the bells rang on 
Sunday mornings back home. First the 
Methodist bell, then the Baptist bell, 
then the chimes from the Presbyterian 
church. As if they had a schedule, one 
would wait for the other to finish and 
then take up the ringing. No one could 
ever believe that God was dead, those 
Sunday mornings! 

But churches have become stingy 
with their bells in these latter days. 
There are a few little half-hearted 
dings, but sextons seem to be afraid 
they'll wake up someone. Now on Sat- 
urday nights the bells are ringing out 
again—big, bold, healthy peals! And 
the Methodist and Baptist bells and 
the Presbyterian chimes are all ringing 
together. If that isn’t testimony to the 
concerted heartbeat of the Christian 
church, we don’t know what is! The 
idea is spreading—to Washington, D. 
C., Virginia, Maryland. Dr. Jesse 
Bader of the United Evangelistic Ad- 
vance plans to promote the idea clear 
across the country this fall. 

Here’s our hand on it, Dr. Bader. 
Let the bells ring out! 
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from the Nazarenes to the Episcopa- 
lians. We love ’em all. But we've got to 
call the strikes as we see them, and 
try to remember ruefully that it’s the 
umpire who has to dodge the pop bot- 
tles, not the pitcher who throws a low 
ball or the batter who swings wild. 
Which brings us to the Wisconsin 
Synod Lutherans and the Boy and Girl 
Scout movement. The Scouts are not 
perfect; there are a lot of improve- 
ments to be made and many of them 
have been made already, tying Scout- 
ing closer to the Church. But that’s just 
what the Wisconsin Synod objects to. 
Scouts say in their oath, “On my honor, 
I will do my best . . . to do my duty to 
God and my country.” And the Wis- 
consin Lutherans say that such an oath 
trespasses on religious education and 
that religious education should be left 
to the Church. 

We would not call this one a matter 
of doctrine! When a child is not al- 
lowed to say outside the front doors 
of a Lutheran church, “I will do my 
duty to God,” we would call that 
tyranny! Since when is religion taboo 
anywhere but under the church roof? 
We thought a Christian was supposed 
to take his faith with him when he 
walked from his pew, maybe even read 
the Bible on his own hours, pray at 
home or where he had the opportunity 
and urge. Is the Scout God a different 
God from the Wisconsin Lutheran 


Deity? Religion has come to a dis- 
illusioning estate in this great land 
when a Lutheran youngster has to tell 
a little friend, “I can’t play with you. 
You're a Brownie!” 


HYMNS: The annual conference of the 
Church of the Brethren heard a Penn- 
sylvania pastor talk up the great hymns 
of the church (to which none will 
object) and talk down gospel songs 
“more in common with the swing and 
rhythm of jazz” (to which there will 
be many outraged objections). The 
preacher thinks that “gospel songs” 
are not as conducive to Christian wor- 
ship and service as the older, more 
sedate hymns. But we have an idea 
that this very earnest and commend- 
ably outspoken pastor hasn’t said the 
last word. We don’t know whether 
anyone ever will. 

For our part, there are times when 
“O Sacred Head Now Wounded” can 
draw us right up to the Throne of 
God. There are other times when the 
flow—the “swing” if you want to call 
it that—of a gospel song matches a 
happy mood and makes religion more 
than long faces and flickering candles. 
We think that about the best the 
preacher can do is decide what are his 
own tastes and those of his congrega- 
tion. When he comes to our church 
he'll have to take pot-luck singing, and 
right appetizing it'll be too. We'll go 
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FREE TAXI: Charles J. Gray (above), 
cab company owner in Flint, Mich., 
provides free transportation for peo- 
ple going to church. “There are no 
strings,’ says Gray. “All they have to do 
is call and we'll send a cab, The re- 
sponse has been terrific.” 


CAAA" 


all the way with him when he warns 
against using only “familiar” hymns. 
Unrecognized hymns might become 
old familiars too, if we'd give them a 
chance. 


REVIVAL: We've had our big-scale re- 
vivals these last few months, and it 
has done our souls good to see that 
the Gospel still has more pulling power 
than a lot of whispering Christians 
supposed, Not so long ago this reporter 
sat under a canvas tent on a plank 
bench, with sawdust underfoot, and 
sang and listened along with more 
than 2000 others. Elsewhere, Billy 
Graham continues to pull in his tens 
of thousands. But with all the con- 
versions, all the re-dedications, we 
haven't heard anything like a meeting 
in Nara, Japan. The Rev. Leymond 
Ketcham and Larry McGuill of the 
Pocket Testament League held a serv- 
ice for 700 police-school students. At 
the end of two hours, the evangelists 
gave their customary invitation—and 
95 percent of the audience responded! 
Overwhelmed, the preachers supposed 
their congregation was confused. They 
went over the whole thing again—and 
a third time. And the 95 percent stayed 
with them. 

Let’s see you beat that one, Dr. Billy! 


HOME MISSIONS: The Protestant 
Church Directory for 1950, published 
by the New York Council, recently 
came out with interesting and disturb- 
ing statistics about our biggest city. 
In the interesting category, Protestant 
Episcopalians are the largest property 
holders, with $36 million worth. Pres- 
byterians have $28 million; Methodists, 
$22 million; and Lutherans $20 mil- 
lion. On the membership side: Bap- 
tists report 100,979 members; 
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Episcopalians 94,977; Lutherans, 69,- 
906; Presbyterians, 58,164; Methodists 
52,601. And now for the disturbing 
side of it. New York’s five boroughs 
have a total population of 7,783,000. 
The Protestants—all of them together— 
number only 474,077. There are 2,- 
035,000 Jews and 2,200,346 Catholics. 
And even if you add all these together, 
there are still some 3 million who are 
not anything. 


e© TEMPERANCE @ 


EFFECTIVE: Mrs. Rayford Steele of 
Danville, Kentucky, has a mighty good 
method of getting rid of taverns. 
“Through the Lord’s help we turned 
a roadhouse into a mission, and have 
grown from 14 peopie present to 42 
members in 17 months.” Now they’re 
raising money to buy the building and 
remodel it into a church, That’s the 
best way we know of, Mrs. Steele, to 
run the saloons out of business! But 
we suppose that if all the taverns in 
a town became churches, then some- 
body would say that the town was 
“overchurched!” 


GROWING: But the taverns aren’t 
closing up just because a town is “over- 
salooned.” Advance figures from the 
1948 Census of Business show 33,628 
liquor stores in the U. S. in 1948, com- 
pared with 19,136 in 1939. That’s 
liquor stores. Going up. Retail stores 
in general numbered 1,769,993 in 
1948, and ten years before there were 
1,770,355. Going down. And_ the 
United States Brewers Foundation was 
told that our country’s food stores now 
offer the largest outlet for the sale of 
beer. That’s your grocery store on the 
corner, where children go with their 
mothers’ store orders and stumble over 
the beer cases. 

“Beer belongs,” they say. Not in a 
grocery store, it doesn’t! 


i i. 
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NEW CHURCH HEADS: Dr. Benja- 
min Rice Lacy, Jr., (left) Richmond, 
Va., was unanimously elected moder- 
ator of Presbyterian Church in U, S. 
(Southern), Dr. Lacy has been presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, for 24 years. Dr. E. A. 
Halleen, Minneapolis, was _ elected 
president of Evangelical Free Church 
of America-—a merger of Evangelical 
Free Church of America (Swedish) and 
Evangelical Free Church Association 
(Danish-Norwegian ). 


DATING: Do college girls who drink 
get more dates than girls who do not 
drink? Yale’s Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol has the answer, at 
least as far as it concerns the University 
of Rochester. During a two-week test 
period, girls who do not drink had 2.33 
dates. Girls who drink had only 1.77. 
Religion entered into the drinking pic- 
ture, too. Roman Catholic girls had 
an average church attendance of 3.52 
(top was 4), and an average drinking 
score of 51.1 (top was 100). Jewish 
girls scored 1.43 and 37.5. Protestant 
girls scored 1.99 and 38.8. Within the 
Protestant group, church attendance 
ranged from a high of 3.00. for Uni- 
versalists (with 3 girls tested) to a 
low of 0.00 for Unitarians (with 7 girls 
tested). The drinking percentage 
ranged from a high of 75.00 for Dutch 
Reformed girls (5 of them), to a low 
of 26.3 for Baptist girls (33 partici- 
pating). 

And to answer the sorority versus 
non-sorority line-up, the test showed 
that on dating engagements (with 
men), sorority girls drank on 53% of 
the occasions, did not drink on 47%. 
The non-sorority girls drank on 42% of 
the dates, did not drink on 58%, When 
the girls went out with other girls, 
sorority members drank 43% of the 
time, did not drink 57%. Non-sorority 
girls drank on 30% of the occasions, 
did not drink on 70%. 


UNCAUGHT KILLERS: Woman's Home 
Companion has taken full-page news- 
paper ads backing up their magazine 
article to convince readers that even a 
little drink can do a lot of damage and 
that convicting a motorist of drunken 
driving need no longer be the tough 
job it has been in the past. In New 
York City, with almost 8 million people 
and thousands of bars, 51 persons were 
convicted of driving while intoxicated 
in 1948. In Xenia, Ohio, with one- 
tenth of one percent of New York’s 
population, 78 drivers were convicted 
for the same offense that year. Xenia 
uses a chemical test. New York looks 
and sniffs, and later on, with no posi- 
tive, convicting evidence, the accused 
claims nerves, insulin shock, preg- 
nancy or something else and is dis- 
charged. The Companion says, “Only 
the chemical test traps the driver who 
doesn’t look or talk drunk.” And when 
a policeman has the goods, and the 
driver knows it, he usually pleads 
guilty, which saves the cost of a trial. 
In 1948, 97% of Indiana’s drunken- 
driving cases in which chemical evi- 
dence was obtained, resulted in 
convictions. Detroit started chemical 
tests in 1945. Compare 1948 with pre- 
test 1941 and, allowing for a 17% traffic 
increase, Detroit’s program is saving 
the lives of at least 50 persons and 
preventing some 2000 injuries every 
year. 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
.-- given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 


On Bigness 


We are today a much larger country than we were 
short years ago. Comparing 1930 with 1948, Federal 
government expenditures have grown from $3.6 
billion to $40 billion. National income has grown 
from $75, billion to $226 billion. 


* * * 


Is small business holding its own with big business 
in this growth? Or being driven from the American 
scene, concentrating business into a few hands? 


* * * 
In 1goo, there were 15 firms for each 1000 people. 
Today there are 18. (Apparently small business is 
not losing ground.) The average firm has the same 
number of employees as at the beginning of the 
century. 


According to a survey by the Federal Reserve Board 
covering approximately 2,000 concerns, during the 
war, the small and medium-sized firms in.total in- 
creased their profits, assets and net worth faster than 


did large concerns. In 1948, there were in operation 
one-third more business units than in 1944. 


* * * 


Can new businesses crowd in and climb to the top? 
In 1935, to take the electrical business as an ex- 
ample, only 149 companies did over $500,000 busi- 
ness. By 1947, there were over 342 companies with 
sales in that higher bracket. 


* * * 


General Electric, in spite of its growth during the 
past 20 years, has only been able to keep pace with 
the growth of industry and of the country. We esti- 
mate that our percentage of production in the elec- 
trical industry was about 23% in 1930, 25% in 1940, 


and is today approximately 24%. 


* * ¥ 


It is the job of all business and all industry to sup- 
ply the ever-expanding needs of people. Big jobs 
require big tools. No company and no industry in 
the American economy is yet big enough to bring 
enough goods to enough people. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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®@ FRANCO AND FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


[< mid-June newspaper dispatches from Madrid car- 
ried an announcement of Franco’s government which 
was a repetition of Franco’s earlier ban on “public 
demonstrations and other public activities by Protest- 
ant bodies in Spain.” 

There had been a Protestant appeal to the general- 
issimo for protection. This official ban declares that 
the Spanish government recognized the right of private 
worship under any creed as guaranteed by Spanish 
law, but warned that the law forbade “public demon- 
strations or any proselytizing or any propagandizing 
by members of non-Roman Catholic churches.” That 
is subject to broad interpretation! 

The editor of CuristraN HeErALp is particularly in- 
terested in this announcement. He remembers one of 
the stirring nights of his Christian Endeavor experience 
when in Barcelona a great company of young people 
marched and sang as every year similar groups march 
and sing in the cities of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of Australia and in all other free lands through- 
out the world. Under the government which preceded 
Franco all religions were free and there was no dis- 
crimination. 

It is well for Americans to face all the facts of life in 
a rocking world and to cherish with increasing fervor, 
yes, and with growing intelligence their own unique 
liberties. Freedom of worship under the Stars and 
Stripes is freedom for all—Catholics, Jews and Protest- 
ants alike. This freedom is not granted and cannot be 
exercised in any country where Roman Catholicism is 


the state religion. 


@ THE IMPERATIVE OF A FATED 

HOUR 
es the distinguished national Catholic week- 

ly, carried an editorial that is worthy of reprint for 
Protestant reading. It lifts dynamic sentences out of 
President Truman’s speech at the luncheon of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews and gives 
them eloquent endorsement. 

Among other things, the President said: “It is only the 
people of religious faith throughout the world who 
have the power to overcome the forces of tyranny. 
Their religious concepts are the only sure foundation 
of the democratic ideal.” 

The editor of America then proceeds as follows: 
“The President’s thesis had been dramatically demon- 
strated during a forum the preceding evening when the 
directors of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews examined the details of the persecution in Eastern 
Europe. Four of Hungary’s exiled political leaders 
made an unscheduled appearance at the meeting. 
Ferenc Nagy, the last legitimate premier, a Calvinist; 
Msgr. Bela Varga, the last legal speaker of parliament; 
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Bela Fabian, leader of the Independent Democratic 
Party, a Jew; and Zolta Pfeiffer, former minister of jus- 
tice, a Catholic—all assured the audience that faith in 
God was the ultimate bulwark against the inroads of 
Communism and the secret spring of political liberty. 
‘More important even than the Atlantic Pact or Titoism 
in the fight against Communism,’ Msgr. Varga asserted, 
‘is the realization by all moral-minded men of the com- 
mon peril and the collaboration of citizens of all relig- 
ions in the defense of human freedom.’ ” 

That last, “the collaboration of all citizens in the 
defense of human freedom,” is the heart of the whole 
matter. Unity in support of a common cause, unity 
across and beyond all divisions and differences, is the 
imperative of this fated hour. 


®@ DR. HARRY S. WARNER 


ARRY WARNER, in his vast and sacrificial labors 

in the field of temperance and temperance educa- 
tion, has been for a half century to many men and 
women, the most selfless man they have ever known— 
in or out of public life. His character is unique in the 
temperance and reform movements of America. He has 
had, through the forty-six years in which I have known 
him, an incomparable record of sacrificial service. 

Today at 75 he is engaged in prodigious labors and 
carries without complaint burdens for himself and 
others too great for any man to bear. 

Officially, Dr. Warner has held both editorial and ad- 
ministrative offices of great responsibility. I knew him 
first when he was general secretary of the Intercol- 
legiate Prohibition Association. Later he organized the 
World Student Federation Against Alcoholism and 
acted as the international secretary and editor of this 
organization. In forty-seven years the International 
Student and its predecessors, the Intercollegiate States- 
man and College Patriot, have known no other editor. 
As a fellow of the First Yale School of Alcohol Studies, 
and as a lecturer at the second and third, he is one of 
the founders of this unique program. 

Dr. Warner is the author of a dozen or more books, 
one of which has gone into seven editions. Now well 
beyond the Psalmist’s “three score and ten,” he is defi- 
nitely as active as he was when I knew him first. 

I have waited a long time to say these things out loud! 
A salute to Harry Warner and to Mrs. Warner. 
Maritally they are identical twins—they are as alike as 
two peas in a pod. 
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God Gave Me 
Bach 


» My Sanity 








“God will always respond 
to those who call upon 
Him, and He will replen- 
ish the power of their 
spirit,” says the author. 


When he entered the asylum it was a case of “Abandon hope, all ye who 


enter here.” But prayer pierced the walls . . . and gave him a future! 


By FRED RAYMOND GILPATRIC 


SAT AT the window and brood- 

ingly watched the sun go down. 

It was an iron-barred window, for I was 

in a Connecticut State Asylum, locked 

up for life—a chronic, manic-depressive 
patient. 

Four years have passed since then. 
As I write these lines I am sitting in 
my home in the sunny San Joaquin 
Valley of California. 

The doctors are puzzled by the re- 
markable change in my _ personality, 
but I can explain it. I regained my 
faith in God, a faith big enough to 
bring me back to sanity. 

Previous to 1940 I had many good 
things: a nice home, an attractive wife, 
two fine sons (one in Deerfield and one 
in Amherst), a managerial position 
with the Stanley Works of New Bri- 
tain, Connecticut, an active part in the 
city’s affairs. 

Then a_ succession of tragedies 
robbed me. In April, 1940, my older 
son killed himself—why he did it will 
always be a mystery. The following 
November, unable to control her grief, 
my wife took her own life. In Decem- 
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ber my other son left me, to begin his 
military training. 

In a frenzied mental state I resigned 
from business, sold my home and all 
its furnishings, put my clothing and a 
few books in my car, and started a 
weird trek, hoping to get relief from 
the pain of memories in new scenes 
and in new faces. Restless, unhappy 
and haunted, I wandered from city to 
city, from Connecticut to Florida, and 
back north again to Illinois, The end 
of this search for solace was in the 
psychiatric ward at Henry Ford Hos- 
pital, Detroit, where I landed in the 
early stages of a mental crack-up. For 
the next two years I made a weary cir- 
cuit of private psychiatric retreats. 

In 1944, money exhausted, fed up 
with psychoanalysis and occupational 
therapy, I went voluntarily into a Con- 
necticut state asylum—with no hope of 
ever again feeling the sensations of 
goodness or happiness. 

As I lived in this tragic community 
of insane people, my mental and physi- 
cal sensibilities became numb to the 


- frightful surroundings. I was dead; 


only my body was alive. Then, after 
two years, something happened to me. 

One afternoon, accidentally — or 
providentially — a copy of a book fell 
into my hands. A flash of recogni- 
tion darted through my tired brain. 
Years before I had known the author 
in a summer colony at Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. In the flash-back some- 
thing happened—something that made 
me hide the book under the mattress 
of my asylum cot. The next day I read 
the book, secretly and very slowly. 


66 A VITAL faith in God gives a man 

internal power, a spiritual vision 
from which companionship he draws 
replenished strength . . .” The promise 
in these words gripped me. Could I in 
an insane asylum hope for a spiritual 
rebirth? 

In the dark of that night I tried to 
pray. It wasn’t much, just a prayer to 
want to get well, to make a fight. But 
God must have heard it, for the next 
night when I prayed for strength He 
came to me, and I felt His presence. I 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lines of a Layman 
PRAYER AS A WAY OF LIFE 


Sy 7. C. Penney 


[s discussing prayer, you and I need to remember that our actions 
should conform to the spirit of our prayers. “To pray on rising and 
then to behave the rest of the day like a pagan is absurd.” None of us wants 
to be guilty of this. To avoid the possibility we need to pray all through the 
day. The suggestion of one is, “Very brief thoughts, mental invocations can 
hold a man in the presence of God. All conduct is then inspired by prayer. 
Thus when prayer is so understood it becomes a way of life.” 

This would not deny the value of a set time for prayer. Some would go 
so far as to urge the value of a specific place. For some time now I have 
found the spending of fifteen to thirty minutes each day just before retiring 
in reading and prayer to be exceedingly helpful—so much so that I would 
not let the day go by without this practice. I read from one or more of 
several books which I have found helpful. In this way my last thoughts be- 
fore going to sleep are on God, on Christ, on my spiritual needs and those 
of others. Such a plan may not work for you. But human nature being what 
it is, I sincerely believe some plan is needed for each of us, and that as we 
grow, it will be adjusted to meet our spiritual needs. “Every technique of 
prayer is good which draws man nearer to God.” 





heard His answer and I knew that I 
was no longer alone. I knew that in 
God’s safekeeping I could get out of 
that asylum and face the world un- 
afraid. 

The internal power promised by the 
book came to me in answer to prayer. 
Within three months I was well, out 
of the asylum, and back in the normal 
world! 

= * * 

I DISCOVERED, however, that getting 
started again outside was another chal- 
lenge. For many reasons it was im- 
practical to try to get back into my old 
manufacturing position. I knew that I 
needed work with mental concentra- 
tion to test my mind after the asylum 
experience and I wanted a job with 
some measure of service to others in it. 
I felt that public library work offered 
both things. 

But while librarians were sympa- 
thetic, all gave me the same answer. 
At my age (60), without previous li- 
brary experience and with my unusual 
background—no. 

It took more spirit than I had, alone, 
to go on from one discouragement to 
the next. For two months, I traveled 
from one city to another—and prayed. 
I asked God for more strength, and He 
gave it to me, and I kept going. 

Finally a librarian in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, made a place for me in 
his reference department. It was a 
trial position for six months. 

Now I really learned what it was to 
pray. There were many times during 
the first three months when my spirit 
weakened. I was fearful that I would 
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not make good, and more fearful of 
the consequences of such a failure. 
Again and again I asked God for more 
strength, and He gave it to me. At the 
end of the six months I held a secure 
position as reference assistant in the 
library. 

In the late summer of 1947 I de- 
scribed my experience for Reader's 
Digest. Later I made an adaptation of 
the article which was sold to a motion 
picture studio. The proceeds of this 
sale created a financial backlog which 
I felt was enough to try an experiment 
that appealed to me strongly: to study, 
to practice, and to discover whether I 
could acquire some skill in the art of 
writing. This was probably a strange 
desire for a man of my age and in my 
circumstance. But I was determined. 


T ABOUT this time a new blessing 
fell to my lot. A letter came to me 
from a lady in California. Forty-three 
years earlier she had been my first 
sweetheart when we lived in the same 
mill town in Connecticut. She congrat- 
ulated me upon my recovery (she had 
read the Digest article), and then she 
told me about her own full life as 
teacher, wife, mother of five children 
who were now grown up and on their 
own, and widow living alone in her 
home at Stockton. 

Well, I flew to California and called 
upon my first “best girl.” We talked 
everything over, decided to begin 
where we had left off years ago, and 
were married. For me it meant a home 
of my own, a good life-companion, 
happiness. 


Since a year and a half ago, mindful 
that a whole grant of new life has 
begun and has continued by the grace 
of God, I have tried in my own small 
way to show appreciation to the Giver 
of all life. 

As the different crops come along in 
this lush San Joaquin Valley, I send a 
box of oranges or English walnuts or 
Malaga grapes or dates to my old com- 
panions in the parole ward at Middle- 
town State Asylum in Connecticut. 
These old friends, and those who are 
so confined in asylums everywhere— 
all are in my daily prayers. 

I wanted to do something with 
youth, and so I asked for an opportu- 
nity to teach a Sunday-school class of 
our Stockton Central Methodist 
Church. For almost a year I have had 
a group of teenagers, boys and girls. 
Every Sunday, “16 and 60” together, 
we talk about the possibilities of more 
happiness by living more closely to 
Christ’s way. Taking a passage from 
the Gospels, we start with the point 
of view of “16.” 


Nobody knows but one can hope — 


that sometime, somewhere, one _ of 
them, faced with a vital decision, may 
remember something we talked about, 
and so make the right decision and be 
happier than I was when I made the 
wrong one. 

Church means more to me now than 
it did before my breakdown. Mine is 
more than lukewarm conformity to 
early training. The church is now of 
first importance. Our all-day planning 
conference is a “must” on my calendar, 
and my duties as steward are more 
than chores to please the minister. 

It was a happy day when I was re- 
united with my son. I went to his 
wedding in the summer of 1947, and 
I visited him a year later and held my 
first grandchild on my knee. 

Yes, God has brought me back a 
long way. But I find that this good life 
must be guarded. I make many mis- 
takes in personal attitudes; I run into 
the common troubles of everyday life. 
But I have found my way to be happy 
despite all of them. I arise early and 
at the dawn of each new day I talk to 
God—talk just as I would to a good 
friend on this earth. Then I again ask 
Him to replenish my spirit, and He 
does, and I go through another day of 
joyous living. 

God has been good to me. I know 
that it is not I that am important in 
this recital. It is God and His gracious 
way with a man who was hopeless un- 
til he called for help from the Great 
Physician. He has taught me that the 
way out of despair and sorrow is in 
Him. God will always respond to those 
who in faith call upon Him for help, 
and’He will replenish the power of 
their spirit, so that they may rise above 
their trouble and find goodness’ and 
happiness again. THE END 
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o-Hoo!” sang Mr. Morton 
in the front hall. “Millie?” 

“Out here, dear,” came his wife’s 
harassed voice from the kitchen. 

Mr. Morton, smoothing his well- 
groomed graying hair, went on out 
through the dining room, lifting an eye- 
brow at the disheveled tea-tray lodged 
on the table. Millie, a plastic apron 
over her sheer print, was dashing from 
stove to sink to refrigerator, She stood 
on tiptoe as he bent his long spare 
frame to kiss her. 

“They just went,” she said tragically. 
“My committee on the church fair—” 
“Ha!” said Mr. Morton fiercely. 

“—so I hope you don’t mind snatch- 
ing a bite out here, because you said 
your hospital board people would be 
here early and—what’s all this, Leland?” 
She broke off to poke at the three pack- 
ages Mr. Morton had laid, somewhat 
ceremoniously, on the table beside the 
salads. 

He ripped the paper from a glisten- 
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ing hand saw. The flat package held a 
pair of stiff-legged dungarees, and a 
new hammer was in the third parcel. 
“Tomorrow, Millie, Saturday, I start 
building My Cabin. And when it’s 
done I'll get a little respite from this— 
this railroad junction we call a home.” 

Mrs. Morton had been hearing about 
the cabin for years. “Oh, the cabin at 
last, dear? That’s nice.” she said ab- 
sently, looking into a casserole. “This 
house is hectic. We're in too many 
things, Leland. You've carried this 
town on your back ever since the war, 
and I felt so lost with Betsy married 
and Carol off at college that I’ve 
plunged in too deep. It does seem as if 
we had no privacy or quiet any more,” 

“I,” said Mr, Morton, “am going to 
have privacy and quiet or know the 
reason why.” 

The Mortons’ two-acre lot sloped 
back to a thicket of pine and birch by 
the brook that marked the rear bound- 
ary. Leland Morton had talked for 





years about the cabin he wanted to 
build for himself down there. “Just a 
little place where I can get away from 
everything evenings,” he would say. 
“Just a little one-room affair down 
there in the glade.” 

Sometimes it sounded to Millie as if 
he almost wanted to get away from her 
too, along with the rest of the world. 
But she was «a woman of understand- 
ing; she loved Leland and, which was 
just as important for a good durable 
twenty-five-year marriage, she knew 
perfectly well that she was the sun in 
the sky to Leland, If a cabin was what 
he wanted, to get away from it all, 
then a cabin was what she wanted him 
to have. So when Mr, Morton led din- 
ner guests back through the garden 
and orchard to see the site he had 
marked out, Millie went smilingly 
along, arm-in-arm with Mrs. Whoever- 
it-was, pointing out the delphinium 
she had raised from seed and the new 

(Continued on page 38) 
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with a Waiting List 





In this unique institution there are no bars, the inmates 


are called “residents,” the emphasis is on rehabilitation 


By RICHARD S. HENRY 


T WAS a Saturday after- 
noon in early October and 
most of the “residents” of the “com- 
munity” were lounging in the corri- 
dors, listening to a World Series 
broadcast over a public address sys- 
tem. But some were in their rooms as 
a tall, silvery-haired man_ strolled 
through one wing of the building. 
Suddenly he stopped and peered into 
a room occupied by a young man who 
was busily working over a set of build- 
ing plans. 
“Hello,” he greeted. “Do you have 
everything you need to work with?” 
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“Thanks, Warden, I guess I’m all 
set—unless you know where I could 
get some more paper like this.” He in- 
dicated a sheet of drafting paper, and 
explained that he was working on 
plans for a ranch house he hoped to 
build after his discharge. The warden 
said he thought he could help and, 
after jotting down the number of the 
room, returned to his office. His next 
move was to consult a file for the 
man’s name. Then he told an assistant 
to see that the man got the drafting 
paper. 

This is typical of the way Paul R. 


Brown runs the Westchester County 
Penitentiary—perhaps the most un- 
usual institution of its kind in the 
United States, and probably the only 
prison anywhere that people try to get 
into! In a setting that is pretty close to 
idyllic, yet only twenty-five miles from 
New York City, Brown is doing a job 
of rehabilitation that has other ward- 
ens pop-eyed. 


1 HAT makes it all the more re- 
markable is the fact that he is 
carrying out his program under the 
most difficult conditions: with short 
term inmates who are in no _ sense 
“picked” prisoners but run-of-the-mill 
drunks, disorderly persons and general 
trouble-makers of the order to be found 
in any police court every morning of 
the year. Time is perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to Brown’s rehabilitation ef 
forts; a thirty-day sentence does not 
give him much chance to help a man 
who has been in trouble all his life. 
Helping those who need help is the 
basis of Brown’s whole program and 
his personal creed as well. “Actually, 
what we are doing,” he says, “is oc- 
cupying ourselves with the needs of 
other men. It just happens that we are 
doing it in a prison, but this kind of 
approach is effective anywhere.” 

In eighteen years as warden at 
Westchester, Brown has _ proceeded 
step by step to develop a new and en- 
lightened kind of penitentiary. He 
gives much credit to Westchester’s 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, Miss 
Ruth Taylor—one of the few women in 
the country to be responsible for a 
men’s prison. Miss Taylor, says Brown, 
has backed him wholeheartedly while 
he has tested and re-tested dozens of 
new prison techniques in a continuing 
effort to help his charges develop into 
useful citizens. 

It has been only within recent 
months that Brown has stopped to an- 
alyze his program. He has discovered, 
with some amazement, that he has 
been using methods regarded by an- 
thropologists as basic to the growth of 
an ideal community. Here’s how the 
program works: 

A new resident or patient—not “in- 
mate” or “prisoner”’—is taken in hand 
by an older resident, who explains the 
routine of the institution. Not for ten 
days, or until he has earned the right, 
does the new man become a member 
in good standing of the community. 
He then signs an application for ad- 
mission, stating that he is willing to 
abide by all the rules necessary to har- 
monious community life. Once ac- 
cepted, he is accorded all privileges 
shared by other members of the com- 
munity: the right to remain outside his 
room until eight o’clock every eve- 
ning; the right to attend the movies 
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once a week, and everything else that 
goes with community life. A resident 
is never “locked in his cell or in isola- 
tion” except for very serious offenses; 
he is instead “expelled from the com- 
munity” when he breaks the rules. The 
difference may be a matter of phras- 
ing; but words, in Brown’s view, are 
important in rehabilitation. 

Shortly after he is settled, the new 
man is assigned to work, unless he 
needs medical or psychiatric care im- 
mediately. An effort is made to tailor 
the assignment to his specific needs 
and to make it actually a part of his 
treatment. Some time ago, for ex- 
ample, a man was committed for fail- 
ure to support his family, and was sent 
back a second time for disorderly con- 
duct. Brown studied the man’s record 
and discovered he had once been sales 
manager for a large concern, earning a 
substantial salary. 

“Frank had no confidence left, and 
we had to build up that confidence 
before we could do anything else,” 
Brown recalls. “We picked out one of 
the county departments on the reser- 
vation that handled the same type of 
merchandise Frank had sold. We 
talked to the department head and 
asked him to find a job for Frank.” The 
end result was that Frank stayed on 
with the department after he had fin- 
ished his prison term, has since had 
one promotion and—more important— 
has wholly regained his self-respect. 

This, of course, was an exceptional 
case, but job placement in this peni- 
tentiary is designed to help the prison- 
er whenever possible. Brown has 
found, in his years of dealing with 
people on the lower rungs of society, 
that many of them have never learned 
how to work or to obtain satisfaction 
from work. At Westchester, the em- 
phasis is on satisfaction, whether the 
men work on the 300-acre farm, in the 
dairy, on the chicken farm, in the 
automobile repair shop or laundry, or 
at any of a variety of trades. 


F THE new arrival is sick, physically 

or mentally, he gets expert care in 
the county hospital. He is told that he 
will not be under guard during his hos- 
pitalization and that his time in the 
hospital will count as part of his jail 
term. 

In ten years, with something like 
800 men hospitalized, there has been 
only one escape. Here, again, is strik- 
ing evidence of the community living 
pattern that Brown has carefully put 
together. In most prisons today, this 
measure of trust would be ill-merited 
indeed. 

What happens if the new resident 
is an alcoholic? This is where Brown’s 
amazing program reaches its full de- 
velopment. His alcoholic rehabilita- 
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tion work is so highly regarded in 
greater Westchester that he even has 
requests for voluntary commitments— 
most of which he has to turn down be- 
cause of space limitations. 


ROWN began to wonder some 

years ago what to do about the 
alcoholic problem. Every year the per- 
centage of alcoholics in his institution 
was increasing, and he felt that he 
must somehow find a way to help these 
people who were law-breakers only 
because they couldn’t stop drinking, 
His first step was to set aside one wing 
of the penitentiary for alcoholics, 


hoping that through such segregation 
he and his staff could operate more ef- 
fectively. His next step—and one he 
has always taken when contemplating 
a drastic move—was to tell the citizens 
of Westchester County how bad the 
alcoholic problem was and what he 
proposed to do about it. 

This resulted in the organization of 
the Westchester County Joint Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism, whose objective 
was to drive home in every village and 
township the facts about alcoholism. 
Judges, newspaper editors, lawyers, 
psychiatrists, doctors, ministers, hos- 
pital administrators, educators, social 





Whether through group discussion sessions that cover a wide range of personality 
problems or through personal guidance in the woodworking shop (which is his 
hobby), Warden Paul Brown aims at the social readjustment of prison “residents.” 





vias Shackleford 
Andres, 87-year-old Meth- 
odist minister, is the only circus chap- 
lain in the world. His congregation is 
made up of roustabouts, bareback 
riders, animal tamers, freaks, candy 
butchers, clowns and other circus per- 
sonnel. 

Like most circus people, he is famil- 
iarly known by a nickname: “Doc 
Waddell.” Doc had an early 
start in show business. His 
mother was a bareback rider, 
and his grandfather a noted 
trainer of Bengal tigers. Wad- 
dell himself held down his 
first job—candy butcher. He was nine. 

His environment was not the best, 
and the boy soon tired of working for 
a living. He drifted a few years, then 
became a professional gambler work- 
ing trains and boats. 

At 42, he experienced a religious 
conversion. Turning his back on the 
old life, he studied to supplement his 
meager education and got a license to 
preach from the Methodist Church. 

Doc worked as a wandering evan- 
gelist for the following seventeen 
years. He deliberately hunted human 
derelicts—tramps, gamblers, prisoners 
and bums, Just how many persons he 
led into a new spiritual life, he does 
not know. But under his preaching 
some hundreds of wretched men pro- 
fessed conversion. 

Circus blood runs deep, however. 
As he approached his sixtieth birth- 
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day, Waddell decided to dedicate his 
remaining years to Christian service 
under the Big Top. In accepting his 
first post, with the T. A. Wolfe Shows, 
he stipulated that he should receive 
no salary. “Nothing but free-will offer- 
ings,” he insisted. 

This year marks his silver anniver- 
sary as a circus chaplain, his eleventh 
year with the Mills Brothers circus, 

The connection is no acci- 
dent; Mills Brothers special- 
izes in fund-raising for re- 
ligious, civic and charitable 
organizations. It tolerates 
neither gambling nor girl 
shows, and is the only circus never to 
show on Sunday. 

During his quarter-century as Par- 
son of the Big Top, Doc Waddell has 
preached more than 3,000 sermons. 
He has performed 66 circus marriages, 
and has won a license from the Inter- 
denominational Evangelistic Associa- 
tion. 


OT yet ready to take life easy, the 
octogenarian even refuses to take 
a vacation when the circus goes into its 
winter quarters at Circleville, Ohio. 
Content that his congregation may 
attend local churches for a few 


months, he tours saloons, jails, night 
clubs and flophouses. 

“No other preacher in the world,” 
he points out with a chuckle, “has a 
circus band to furnish the music for 
every service!”—WesB B, GARRISON 
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workers became active members of 
the committee. So successful were 
their efforts that before iong the in- 
ferno of community activity had to be 
banked. 

“We oversold our program so 
much,” says Brown, “that we were 
swamped with inquiries and requests 
for voluntary commitments. Further- 
more, staff members of hospitals have 
been calling on the police to bring into 
court alcoholics who have been vainly 


trying to get admitted to hospitals. 
The doctors want these people com- 
mitted to us because they know we 
will help those who really want to quit 
drinking.” 

With the county solidly behind him, 
Brown employed psychology, physical 
therapy, his work program, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, his own brand of spir- 
itual guidance and a variety of other 
tools and techniques to straighten out 
his star boarders. He has called in Al- 


coholics Anonymous to run weekly 
sessions, regularly attended by all al- 
coholic residents who are under treat- 
ment. As one measure of proof that his 
program is getting results, Brown 
points with pride to the fact that ten or 
more former residents are present at 
each meeting—all members in good 
standing in Alcoholics Anonymous. 
On Friday evenings, Brown per- 
sonally conducts meetings for smaller 
groups made up of those who sincere- 
ly want to stop drinking, together with 
others who have problems but who 
are not alcoholics. These are picked 
men who, in Brown’s opinion, are 
most likely to respond to treatment. 
It is at the Friday night sessions 
that Brown paves the way for social 
reconstruction. Each session opens 
with a “playback” on a wire recorder 
of high points discussed at the previ- 
ous meeting. Then Brown begins to 
talk, gradually leading the others into 
the discussion. As the ice is broken, 
every man in the group has something 
to contribute from his own experience; 
and the warden drives home point aft- 
er point about “mood drinking,” “al- 
coholic thinking,” and the hard facts 
about personality problems that must 
be solved before these men can live 
satisfactorily with other people. 


OR obvious reasons—he is, after all, 
running a prison—Brown avoids 
what he calls “church language” in his 
talks. But he admits that religion plays 
an important role in his program. He 
uses it in ways like this: “I don’t be- 
lieve,” he will tell his Friday night 
group, “that any kind of human rela- 
tions can be successful without some 
recognition of a higher power or a re- 
ligious influence. And I am not talking 
directly now about alcoholism. Any 
human relations are incomplete with- 
out spiritual consciousness.” 

Then, before he can be suspected 
of “preaching,” the warden will shift 
quickly back to the theme of problem 
solving. But the fleeting reference, like 
something that has been stricken from 
the record in a trial, has registered in 
the minds of those listening. 

Warden Brown believes that hu- 
man nature is basically good and it is 
around this philosophy that he builds 
his program of rehabilitation. He also 
holds that there are a number of “basic 
needs” in all men, and that the aver- 
age prison environment tends to starve 
these needs. Brown works toward 
shaping the prison environment so 
that these needs can be satisfied as 
part of the rehabilitative process. Here 
are some of the “basic needs,” as he 
sees them: 

1. Man is a working animal whose 
system is designed for activity. 

2. He needs a way to work off 
frustrations. (Continued on page 57) 
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Living the Dangerous 5 Age 


TEXT: “So teach us to number our days, that we 


= may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” PSALM 90:12 


By J. RICHARD SNEED 


N LONDON a Survey Graphic writer asked a 
traveler this question: “What is the hardest part 
of a trudge, the first five miles, or the middle five miles or 
the last five miles?” You can guess his answer. He found 
the middle five miles the most difficult. The first five find 
a traveler fresh; the last five show him the harbor lights of 
home; the middle five are the ones where so many give up. 
When middle life arrives you cannot afford to hesitate 
until you receive advance information 
that your trudge will be successful. 
Rather, you must take your risk like a 
hero, knowing that your attitude 
affects and influences the outcome of 
your life. 

One attitude which will help you to 
live the “dangerous age” is to become 
yourself, Let your living be the unique 
thing your Creator intended it to be. 
A youth is apt to live second-handedly 
because he lacks experience and must 
be ever testing the way. By middle age 
you experience life in its truer propor- 
tions; ignorance and incapacity give 
way to knowledge and power. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, 
“If you haven’t cut your name in the 
door by the time you’ve reached forty, 
you might as well put up your jack- 
knife.” 

Chaucer, starting the “Canterbury 
Tales” in his forties, could never have 
believed that. Sir Walter Scott, be- 
ginning to publish the Waverly novels 
at 43, could never have subscribed to 
Holmes’ theory. Neither could Milton, 
writing “Paradise Lost” at 50, nor Bun- 
yan, penning his “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
on his golden birthday anniversary, 
believe in such age limitation, 

The dangerous middle time between 
the morning of youth and the evening 
of age is becoming many a modern 
man’s most creative period. With the 
regained vision of that possible self 
seen in earlier days, with mistakes now 
the experienced teacher, this danger- 
ous trudge becomes a welcome period 
of glorious achievement. Like the 
Apostle Paul who “put away childish 
things,” you too have become a man— 
a man who knows himself and who now understands the 
larger world about him. 

William James always informed his classes at Harvard 
that the object of philosophy is to know a man when you 
see one. Certainly every man should likewise follow Plato’s 
advice, “Know thyself.” Thus one reaches from the unreal to 
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THE AUTHOR is a distinguished min- 
ister, preacher, author, lecturer and 
traveler. He is heard frequently over 
the air, appearing in such programs 
as Mutual’s “Faith in Our Time.” His 
church is well-known First Methodist 
of Los Angeles, one of the largest in 
the denomination, with a congrega- 
tion numbering 4,200, He has written 
two books, ‘Beyond the Facts” and 
“How to Live Effectively” as well as 
numerous articles in secular and re- 
ligious periodicals. During the sum- 
mer of 1947 he was a member of 
Church World Service Air Tour, 
which studied relief needs in Europe. 


the real, from the false to the true. This very “know-how” of 
living gives one a new hold on life, a new courage for life. 

Another attitude in helping you walk these middle miles 
comes in the recognition that the time of real greatness is 
at hand. Life is coming to you now for service and for 
accomplishment. Do not let it slip through your fingers 
unrecognized, unclaimed, ungrasped, 

Middle life has the distinction not only of helping you 
know yourself, but also of empow- 
ering you to help yourself. When 
you get a vision at high noon you can 
do something about it. 

Moses was 40 when he was first 
moved by the impulse to deliver his 
people. He had not realized that his 
day of opportunity had come, A bush 
flamed and he heard a Voice speak, 
“Put off thy shoes . . . come now, there- 
fore, and I will send thee unto Pha- 
raoh.” He accepted the leadership of 
his people, and was possessed of a 
power to accomplish his mission. 

William Pitt could never have 
agreed to put up his jacknife at 40. 
When he was 48 he rose to the great 
opportunity of the hour and became 
prime minister of Britain, 

Daniel Webster grasped his high 
noon for service and at 48 delivered his 
famous reply to Hayne. Henry Clay 
was empowering his ideals for action, 
seizing his opportunity to help the na- 
tion when at 44 he made his famous 
Missouri Compromise speech. 

Eager and enthusiastic starts, how- 
ever good, do not compare with a 
sustaining endeavor. Beyond the be- 
ginning way-marks, the man who 
trudges the dangerous middle miles 
possesses a strength to translate drill 
grounds into battlefields, defeats into 
victories. Wellington conquered at 
Waterloo when he was 46. Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon when he was 47, 

A third attitude which helps you to 
live the dangerous age triumphantly 
comes in the maintenance of a hos- 
pitable spiritual attitude within your- 
self. No man finds the gaining of the 
whole world to be valuable if he loses 
his own soul. By high noon a man ought to have a great love, 
a noble cause, and an affirmative attitude toward life. 

William Smith, Princeton professor, noticed a hardness in 
the faces of alumni who returned after 40. If a man’s ideal- 
ism shrinks it may be that he is too much concerned with 
himself, too little concerned with (Continued on page 70) 
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Rich only in their joy in God, this Owl Creek, Wyo., family of seven 


are, according to their neighbors, “The happiest people we know.” 


By THORP McCLUSKY PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


UT Owl Creek way, 20 miles west of the little city 

of Thermopolis, Wyoming (biggest hot springs in 
the world) lives a family of seven whom neighbors in- 
variably refer to as “the happiest people we know ” 

They are Jack and Gertrude David and their five chil- 
dren—Wilma Jean, 15; Glen, 13; Norma, 12; Naomi, 11; 
and Thelma Lou, 9. Another member of their buoyant, 
tight-knit group is 15-year-old Bernice Anderson, daughter 
of a broken marriage, whom the Davids “took in” when 
the welfare authorities asked the Rev. Harley Pulis, the 
Baptist minister in Thermopolis, if he could recommend a 
home willing to accept a young lady “who needed Chris- 
tian affection and understanding.” 

“I suggested the Davids instantly,” Mr Pulis recalls, 
“even though I knew they were already overcrowded. A 
little more overcrowding didn’t strike me as much of an 
objection—weighed against the advantages she would get.” 

By purely materialistic standards, the Davids are not 
well-to-do. They live on a 176-acre farm-ranch where they 
raise grain and hay, maintain a small herd of four milk 
and seven beef cows, and keep various other assorted 
animals including pigs, chickens and sheep. They have a 
small vegetable garden of about one-quarter acre. 

Last year, their total income from the sale of livestock 
and grain was $1343. To this was added from $20 to $40 a 
month for eggs, milk and cream. But they raised all their 


Jack David works a 40-hour week as a “‘pumper” for Empire 
State Oil Company, located about five miles from home. 
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own peas, beans, corn, beets, carrots, parsnips, onions, let- 
tuce and potatoes. They churned their own butter, slaugh- 
tered all the meat they could eat, 

| Their small ranch is actually a losing proposition—if you 
figure the amount of work that goes into it. This won't 
always be so, for the Davids have ideas. In the meantime, 
Jack earns $1.50 an hour for a 40-hour week as a “pumper” 
for the Empire State Oil Company, five miles away. It’s a 
dirty job, doing mechanic’s work around the wells, pumps, 
tanks and pipelines, but it’s work Jack knows and it’s help- 
ing to provide the “nut” to buy the place and turn it into a 
really efficient and beautiful ranch home one of these days. 
' The Davids live in a square frame house—most people 
would call it a shack—24 feet on a side. There are four 
small rooms—a living room, dining room, bedroom and 
kitchen. The parents sleep in the bedroom. The four daugh- 
ters sleep in a partitioned-off corner of the combination 
barn-machineshop, Glen sleeps on the couch in the living 
; room. Bernice Anderson sleeps in an old house-trailer Jack 
, picked up for $150. They pump their drinking water by 
‘ hand; they all bathe in a galvanized iron tub in the kitchen. 
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ET you never saw healthier or jollier people in your life. 
Theirs is a trifold health and happiness—of the body, 
mind and spirit. Instead of being poor, these people are rich 
in everything that really matters. 
” Jack is a 34-year-old husky—six-feet-one in height, weigh- 
# ing 205 pounds—all bone and muscle. He has steady gray 
eyes, a ruddy complexion, sandy hair. He speaks slowly 
and quietly, and his smile is amiable and gentle—but you 
know he’d be a tough man to tangle with in a fight. 
Gertrude is two years younger. She still retains the trim, 
neat figure of a girl of 18; she has warm brown eyes with 
a gay sparkle in them, thick chestnut hair, a humorous, 
generous mouth. The two make a strong, attractive couple. 
And the children are just as exhilarating. They are 
straight as saplings, bright-eyed, exuberant. If any family 
ever learned to take real joy from their faith, the Davids 
have found the secret. To them it’s so simple they can’t 
understand why everybody isn’t as happy as they are. 
“We're happy because we're saved,” they say—and that’s 
all there is to it, All their other happiness stems from that. 
Four years ago, Jack and Gertrude thought something 
should be done about establishing a little congregation in 
their area. In the 10-to-15-mile radius encompassing the 
tiny settlements of Middleton, Grandview and Morningside 
there were quite a few Christian families. The nearest 
church was in. Thermopolis. So Jack went to the Middleton 
school board (of which he was a member) and asked if 
the little white frame elementary schoolhouse couldn’t be 
used for community non-denominational religious gather- 
. : ings. The board thought this was a worthy cause. 
. With a neighbor, Mrs. Helen Scholz, the Davids set up 
a little Sunday school. Since no minister was available on 
Sunday, they persuaded Mr. Pulis to come out on Tuesday 
evenings and conduct “midweek church.” By way of re- 
muneration for his services, they tacitly agreed to supply 
| the Pulises with a couple of quarts of cream a week, chick- 
i ens, fresh meat. They got the Rev. Stanley Evans, Presby- 
t terian missionary in the Bighorn Basin, to come out every 
y five or six weeks and show movies, including cartoons. 
k The schoolhouse has a nice yard and well. So in summer 
d the Sunday school—which now averages between 20 and 
a ; 25 children plus from 5 to 10 adults—stages an open-air 
picnic right after the benediction. In winter (and it can 
k get cold in Wyoming!) everybody stays indoors around the 
a stove and fills up on a potluck hot-dish dinner. 
ir ? The year around, Gertrude and Helen keep the young- 
: sters agog with varied programs on Rally Day, Easter, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day and so on. They 
coach and present little religious (Continued on next page) 
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It’s a musical family. They all have good voices and 
have frequently sung at “socials” and on the radio. 
































Mr. and Mrs. David stand to the right in this picture of 
the Sunday-school class that Gertrude helped to organize. 


The David’s neighbor, Mrs, Helen Scholz, teaches a Bible 
class of youngsters at the Middletown elementary school, 
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plays, teach the children to lead in 
prayer and announce songs from the 
hymnbook. The Davids are all musical 
—Jack plays the harmonica, Gertrude 
is versatile on the piano and Spanish 
guitar and also sings well; the family 
can and does produce good four-part 
harmony with instrumental accom- 
paniment. They travel all over the 
county putting on musical programs 
for churches, and now and then they 
appear on the radio. 

Nobody has more fun on less than 
the Jack Davids. Last year they went 
on a one-week, 500-mile tour through 
Yellowstone Park for a total cash out- 
lay of $20! How did they manage it? 
Well, they took along in their archaic 
but sturdy sedan a 30-gallon barrel of 
gasoline which cost $6.60. They slept 
in a tent and the car, cooked their own 
canned and fresh staples including 
vegetables and meats, bought only 
such items as fresh bread, milk, cook- 
ies, potato chips, and various souve- 
nirs, plus $2 worth of motor oil. 

This family doesn’t hesitate to spend 
money occasionally on entertainment 
they consider necessary and educa- 
tional. Last year the whole outfit took 
in the rodeo in Thermopolis at a cost 
of $2.50 apiece for the parents, $1.75 
for the youngsters, and a few more 
dollars for eats and souvenirs. That, 
plus the Yellowstone Park jaunt, con- 
stituted their entire recreational ex- 
penditure for the 12 months—$37 in 
all! They didn’t take in a single movie 
—not because they object to movies 
but because they had all the recreation 
they needed at home. They have a 
good radio, and recently they invested 
in a new Encyclopaedia Brittannica. 


HEIR principal recreation, how- 
ever, is group-singing in their own 
living room. After the dishes are out of 
the way—and the girls take turns in do- 
ing them while the “baby” of the fam- 
ily, Thelma Lou, puts them away—they 
settle down to a song-fest that may last 
anywhere from one to. three hours. 
They play lots of games — Chinese 
checkers, dominoes, Bible games such 
as “Bible Quiz” and “Bible Books.” 
They roast marshmallows, pop corn, 
make fudge. They sit and tell each 
other about the day’s adventures. Each 
evening, before they disperse to their 
various sleeping quarters, a chapter of 
the Bible is read, each reading a verse 
in turn. They pray and say grace the 
same way—right around the circle. 
Cooperation is the key to this fam- 
ily’s life. It explains why—with very 
meager resources — they are able to 


_have a plenitude of all the things that 


are necessary to a full life and steady 
growth and development. The bicker- 
ing and quarrels that would be dis- 
astrous in such cramped living quar- 
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MRS. W. L. RICE 


M Y DOCTOR should 
have had a diplomatic 


career. He had registered my ail- 
ment at the hospital as “overwork.” 
In truth, I was enjoying the self- 
centered luxury of nerves. So I paid 
little heed when Martha was 
brought in. My eyes registered a 
medium-sized uninteresting woman 
of 50 with little to merit a second 
glance, until my attention was 
riveted by her determination to 
stand alone. It struck me as strange 
that one so ill should scorn assist- 
ance. But I was to know before an- 
other day had gone that Martha had 
been born to serve. 

Lights-out time came. My barbed 
nerves detected with instant aver- 
sion the strong-willed tick-tock of 
an old green alarm clock. Martha’s 
hand resting near it stayed any 
peevish selfishness on my _ part. 
Once she wound the clock. The act 
fascinated me. I couldn’t help won- 
dering what rendezvous she wished 
to keep. 

Martha did not speak as the doc- 
tor came and went; only a “thank 
you—you're so kind” escaped her 
lips. The clock ticked and ticked, 
and I remained annoyed. Once a 
nurse tried to remove it, but 
Martha’s eyes stayed the act. I was 
to know later that Martha had risen 
to its call for forty years to mend, 
work and cook, to hold chubby, 
dirty hands in hers, to have time 
for the gingerbread cookies, to listen 
to the agent’s plea or that of the 
back-door peddler. I was to know 
much later of the time she returned 
a Christmas gift of silk hose, so that 
she might provide a baseball bat for 
crippled little Petie. I was to know 
all this much later. 

An eager tiptoeing drew my at- 
tention. Were my eyes playing me 
false or did I see four bedraggled 
children standing at Martha’s bed? 
Martha couldn’t see them and it 
was my own choked voice I heard 
asking, “Who are you? Come here!” 

Their eager voices overlapped: 

(Continued on page 66) 


ters never seem to arise; the closer 
together this family is, the happier 
they seem to be. All the work is shared, 
with each contributing according to 
his ability and all volunteering at every 
opportunity. 

There is no false pride in this fam- 
ily. Last year their total expenditure 
for clothing was only $86—mostly for 
underwear, shoes and material. They 
are glad to accept hand-me-downs 
from relatives and friends who have 
more than they of this world’s goods; 
Gertrude fixes over these garments and 
also runs up new ones. She makes 
attractive print dresses for the girls 
out of chicken-feed sacks. 

Gertrude puts up about 600 cans of 
food a year, including jams and jellies. 
She seldom buys other than such 
staples as coffee, flour, sugar, salt. 
Last year the family spent $719.56 on 
groceries—an average of only 19c per 
day per person. 


UCH of Wyoming is still game 

country. When I was at the Davids’, 
we had elk steaks off an animal Jack 
had shot the week before; it weighed 
350 pounds dressed. In spare time 
during the hunting season Jack usually 
manages to bring home the legal limit 
in elk, deer, moose, antelope, rabbits, 
ducks and pheasants. He also hooks an 
occasional catch of trout. 

Real income of this family is aug- 
mented through the barter system. A 
neighbor woman provides tomatoes, 
berries and fruit plus the cans; Ger- 
trude does the work and they divide 
the canned goods equally. Jack has a 
prize boar; in return for the services 
of this animal a neighbor gives the 
Davids 100 pounds of potatoes. A 
good mechanic and blacksmith, Jack 
will fix a broken engine part in an auto- 
mobile or truck, accept half a day’s 
work in payment. He’ll mow a friend’s 
hay, using his own tractor; in return 
the neighbor will “combine” Jack’s 
grain. 

Outdoors as well as in, everybody 
works. Jack has dug his own irrigation 
ditches, built a log dam in collabora- 
tion with another rancher. Because of 
the danger, he lets nobody else run 
the mowing machine, but Gertrude 
plows, harrows, disks, drills, and runs 
the tractor. The youngsters hunt out 
eggs, and work in the garden, and the 
four oldest ones can cook and bake. 
Wilma Jean churns butter, and Bernice 
and Norma often help with the milk- 
ing. Jack, in the six years they have 
had the place, has installed a 100-foot 
well, electricity throughout and an 
electric pump in the barn, acquired 
two tractors and the livestock, sealed 
off the rooms in the house and painted 
and papered. The house, though small, 

Continued on page 64) 
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W HEN JUDGE Thomas Cun- 
ningham was assigned to 


the Domestic Relations Branch of the 
Superior Court in Los Angeles in 1949, 
he soon learned why his more experi- 
enced fellow jurists referred to that 
particular branch as “the War Depart- 
ment.” 

Embittered men and women con- 
stantly passed before him, demanding 
divorces. “She’s not a fit mother, Judge. 
I shouldn’t’ve married her in the first 
place . . . He’s 65, your Honor, and 
trying to pass himself off as Don Juan. 
. . . She’s frustrated. She hits the child 
on the slightest provocation . . . I don’t 
like to say it, your Honor, but my 
husband is a walking tank. He’ll drink 
anything.” 

Day after day this was the sort of 
recrimination that filled Cunningham’s 
courtroom. By the time the year was 
out, 17,826 decrees of divorce and an- 
nulment had been granted in Los 
Angeles County. This figure roughly 
was half the number of marriages re- 
corded. 

An ex-Army colonel of 44 and the 
father of three children, Cunningham 
was appalled. “I stayed up nights,” he 
says, “trying to figure out some way 
in which I could halt this growing tide 
of breakups. I realized that the family 
unit was the basis of our society and 
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that if families continued to break up 
at this rate our social structure would 
fall apart. Recalling what I had heard, 
I was amazed at the trivial things that 
started arguments which ended in 
divorce. 

“One man’s chief complaint against 
his wife had been that she didn’t make 
soup often enough Another sued for 
divorce because his wife had torn up 
his fishing license. A young woman 
filed because her husband made a 
‘clicking noise’ with his false teeth, 
another because her husband refused 
to learn to dance. I decided on an ex- 
tremely simple move.” 

In January 1949, before calling his 
calendar, Cunningham stood up in 
court and said: “Is there anyone here 
who feels that a reconciliation might 
be possible?” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then a woman in the rear stood up. 
“Your Honor,” she said, “my daughter 
and her husband could make up pretty 
easily if they had a mind to.” A young 
man wearing an Air Forces flight jack- 
et spoke up: “If my wife will only 
speak to me I’m sure we can settle 
this out of court.” It was an attorney’s 
turn next. “My client, your Honor, is 
amenable to further exploratory talks 
with her husband but he won’t meet 
with her.” 






When couples come hefore him with divorce 


on their minds, then this judge goes to work! 


By LLOYD SHEARER 


“All right,” said Cunningham. “You 
people join me in my chambers.” 

Thus began the first step on Judge 
Tom Cunningham’s reconciliation pro- 
gram. In its first 26 days 175 requests 
were made for discussions. Of that 
number 59 couples were reconciled, 
35 agreed to extend their marriages 
for trial periods of 30 to 60 days, and 
81 ended in failure. For the year 1949, 
Cunningham handled 383 reconcilia- 
tion cases, approximately one-third of 
which “took.” 


HE success of his system lies in the 

fact that he discusses marital prob- 
lems informally before things have 
gone too far. “Once a wife takes the 
witness stand and makes public accu- 
sations against her husband,” he says, 
“or vice versa, a reconciliation is al- 
most impossible. Too much bitterness 
has been engendered. On the other 
hand, if I can stop a couple from wash- 
ing their dirty linen in public I’ve got 
a good chance of getting them to- 
gether again. That’s why I try to get 
them to talk out their problems pri- 
vately and to see their marriage in a 
new light.” 

“Now look, Betty,” Cunningham 
will say to a young wife, “sit down and 
tell me what’s really gone wrong be- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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You'll be hearing much about “Atlantic Union.” Is it a sound idea or a 


crackpot notion? This article may help you to make up your own mind! 


Pesce is one of the great im- 
peratives of the Christian re- 
ligion. Those who love and serve 
Christ never cease to long and pray 
for “peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” This idea was raised in the Old 
Testament by Isaiah who wrote: “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
Christ himself urged His followers to 
strive to live together in peace and 
good will as brothers and as sons of 
God, “that in Me ye may have.peace.” 

However, Christians know that 
peace cannot be achieved simply as an 
end in itself. It comes as the product of 
freedom, of justice and of brotherly 
concern for one another. The seeds of 
peace have never grown in the soil of 
slavery and of injustice. A peaceful 
world must first be a world in which 
men are free. Christian peace is an 
outgrowth of Christian freedom and 
justice. 

It is for that kind of peace that a 
movement is now being discussed 
which is aimed at offering to share 
American freedom and strength with 
the six other Christian democratic na- 
tions of the North Atlantic. This move- 
ment is now shaping up in a resolution 
before the Congress, known as the 
“Atlantic Union Resolution.” 

This resolution reads as follows: 
(Senate concurrent Resolution 57; 
House concurrent Resolution 107 to 
111) 

RESOLVED BY THE SENATE (the 
House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President is requested to in- 
vite the democracies which sponsored 
the North Atlantic Treaty to name 
delegates, representing their principal 
political parties, to meet this year with 
delegates of the United States in a 
Federal Convention to explore how far 
their peoples, and the peoples of such 
other democracies as the convention 
may invite to send delegates, can apply 
among them, within the framework of 
the United Nations, the principle of 
free Federal Union. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
ask the President to call an explora- 
tory convention of citizens of England, 
Canada, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg and the United States— 
the nations which have been founded 
upon the Christian concept of the free- 
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dom and dignity of the individual, and 
of free democratic constitutional gov- 
ernment, and which are signers of the 
Atlantic Pact of Mutual Defense. 

The purpose of this convention 
would be to discuss and consider the 
possibility of forming a federal govern- 
ment of these seven sovereign nations 
which would bind them into a great 
democratic union, patterned after the 
United States of America, which 
would hold the torch of liberty so high 
and so firmly that it would shine forth 
upon the suffering and war-weary 
people of all other lands. 

It is believed and feared that unless 
the western Christian nations federate 
in such a permanent manner, godless 
Russia may attack or infiltrate one of 
them at a time, and eventually hold 
dominion over us all. It is the idea be- 
hind Atlantic Union that if these seven 
Christian nations, which have had 
generations of experience with con- 
stitutional and parliamentary govern- 
ment, should form one strong union 
along the lines of our own federation 
of 48 states (though no doubt with 
much more limited powers), the result 
would be such an extension of freedom 
and such an increase of power of free 
men and women, that world peace 
could be permanently maintained, 
based upon freedom and justice and 
general prosperity. 


T WAS in America that-this federal 

form of democratic government, the 
most desirable ever yet devised by the 
mind of man, was first consummated. 
But it was not formed spontaneously, 
or all of a sudden. In thinking of a 
federal union that would encompass 
nations instead of states, we need to 
remember that we here in America 
made a failure of our efforts at self- 
government for six years after our 
Revolutionary War. The great idea 
that is America was realized only 
when our national leaders created our 
federal government in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 

From 1781 to 1787, each of our 13 
states was supreme in its authority. 
Each could issue its own coinage, 
could restrict migration from one state 
to the other, could impose high tariffs 
on any goods shipped into its state 
from a neighboring state, could form 


its own army and make war on another 
state. 

We had six years of inter-state com- 
petition, even a few small-scale armed 
conflicts, until the Congress invited 
each of the 13 states to send a dele- 
gation of citizens to a Constitutional 
Convention at Philadelphia to discuss 
ways in which to end inter-state wars 
and conflicts and in which to create a 
strong union with a united purpose. 


FTER months of effort and of dis- 

agreement, our present federal 
constitution was adopted in 1787—a 
United States, in which each state 
would retain the right to make and en- 
force laws governing the lives of its 
people, but in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have the sole authority 
to make war, conduct foreign relations, 
govern tariff and immigration, and 
issue a single currency. 

Historians have called it the most 
creative political act of all history. It 
has brought freedom and _ prosperity 
and justice and happiness to more 
people over a longer period of time 
than any other form of government 
ever devised, 

General George Washington, after 
the decision was made, asked God’s 
blessing upon it in this sentence: “Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair; the event is in 
the hand of God.” 

It is precisely this same pattern of 
federal government, extended to in- 
clude six other Christian democratic 
nations which border on the North 
Atlantic, which is the subject of the 
resolution now before Congress. 

The proposed Atlantic Union would 
leave to each nation the right of the 
people to govern their own everyday 
life just as they do now. National 
sovereignty, as regards domestic mat- 
ters, would be no more affected than 
state sovereignty is now affected by 
our own federal government of 48 
states. But it would create a federal 
union of these sovereign nations, 
which would provide a single cur- 
rency, free movement of peoples and 
of goods, a single army and navy, and 
a united foreign policy and program. 

The result would be a mass market 
of 300,000,000 people and a rising 
level of prosperity. The result would 
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be a strong democratic union which 
would speak and act in world affairs 
with great authority. The result would EXECUTIVE 
be that no other nation or group of BOARD OF FIVE HIGH COURT 
nations would dare attack us in an (residency rotates } 
endeavor to tear down our Christian Fameat 



















society, 

Our generation is now engaged in a 
“cold war” with Communistic Russia 
and her satellites. It is in reality a 
conflict between two basic and funda- 
mental religious convictions. One says, 
“God rules the world, and God re- 
quires that men should love Him and 
love one another.” The other, “God is 
a’myth, and men shall create their own 
kingdom, according to Karl Marx.” 

Stripped of all lesser issues, is not 
the “cold war” really this basic re- 
ligious conflict? 

We read that one. of the first moves 
(Continued on next page) 
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of Russian Communists in every nation 
which they infiltrate is to take over the 
churches, imprison or silence the re- 
ligious leaders, and denounce religion 
as the “opiate of the people.” Com- 
munism apparently cannot live side 
by side with the Christian religion. 

The Christian men and women of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and 
Yugoslavia and Poland realized this 
too late to save their own freedom of 
religious worship. I well recall a talk I 
had four years ago with the head of a 
Protestant denomination in one of 
those nations. He pooh-poohed the no- 
tion that Communism would affect his 
great church. He thought of Commun- 
ism as applied Christianity, with high 
social goals, and with commitment to 
universal brotherhood. I often wonder 
what he thinks now. Alas, poor chap, 
he’s behind the iron curtain and can’t 
tell us. 

If Russian Communism should suc- 
ceed in infiltrating or overpowering 


some of the western European nations, 
they too would disappear behind the 
iron curtain. And as each would dis- 
appear, the number of Christian na- 
tions would grow less and the number 
of godless, materialistic nations would 
increase. Since Russian Communism 
began to turn out the lights in Chris- 
tian churches, Christendom has ex- 
perienced its first loss in world mem- 
bership since the Dark Ages of Europe 
of seven centuries ago. 

The Christian people of America 
would do well to give more anxious 
concern to this threat than did our 
Christian brethren five years ago in 
Eastern Europe. We can stop this 
movement, if we will. 

But we cannot doit with arms alone, 
nor money alone. It can be done only 
when great moral power is released 
and applied. To many thoughtful 
people it seems that the Atlantic Union 
Resolution would release the needed 
moral power. This would offer the six 
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A WONDERFUL thing has 
been happening lately. Once 
again folks are hearing the blessed 
songs of the church. Once again young 
and old are singing hymns in praise of 
God. 

For too many years radio and juke 
boxes have blared out tinkling songs 
in which “June” was invariably 
rhymed with “moon” and “love” with 
“skies above” — when they made any 
sense at all! Now, at long last, hymn 
records are selling as fast as records 
of popular songs and one of the big 
song hits of the past few months has 
been “Let’s Go to Church Next Sun- 
day.” And folk-song singers, like me, 
who get closer to the people than, say, 
a crooner, have been pleased to note a 
growing public demand that we sing 
hymns along with our other songs. 

In Grandma’s day, folks loved, and 
lustily sang, hymns and folk songs. As 
a child, the first two songs I learned 
were “Barbara Allen,” an old English 
ballad, and “Beulah Land,” a rousing 
hymn. My grandparents, who settled 
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in the Midwest, had carried these 
songs and hundreds like them across 
the prairie. They were part of their 
cultural heritage. 

When I was a boy we all sang—it 
was one of our happiest forms of rec- 
reation. Especially did we sing at 
church. Church was the center of so- 
cial life as well as a place of worship, 
a meeting place for friends, a place 
where young men found their brides. 
One of the big things that drew people 
together at these church meetings— 
and we held them not only on Sunday, 
but during the week—was SONG. 

Our religious songs wove us to- 
gether. We sang these songs when we 
were praising God in church or around 
the hearth at home. 

It was a simpler, less frightening 
age. Let’s hope that the renewed in- 
terest in hymns and hymn singing 
might mean that we are returning to a 
feeling of this past security and to a 
renewed faith in fundamental values. 

With God in our songs, how can we 
miss? THE ENpD 





Christian nations of the Atlantic Pact 
the privilege of joining with us in 
forming the Union of the Free. Such a 
democracy of 300,000,000 people 
based upon the freedom of the individ- 
ual on which our own United States 
was established, and which is at the 
heart of the Christian religion, would 
bring peace and hope to much of the 
whole world. 

These are now free nations with 
much the same form of government as 
we have, and with long centuries of 
devotion to the Christian religion. In 
the Atlantic Pact recently passed by 
Congress and ratified by all seven of 
these nations, we have an agreement 
to go to the defense of any one of these 
nations that may be invaded or at- 
tacked. 

Since they have freedom already, 
and since we have signed an agree- 
ment to help defend them, why then 
should we invite them to discuss join- 
ing a Federal Union with us? 

Simply because these nations are in 
great danger of aggressive action by 
Russian Communism that may take 
them behind the iron curtain. This 
aggressive action may take the form 
of infiltration and internal rioting as is 
now going on in France and Italy or 
Germany. Or it may take the form of 
an atomic bomb attack, such as Dr. 
Harold Urey, the great scientist of 
Chicago University, warns against. Dr. 
Urey has said that a Russian ship con- 
taining one atomic bomb might blow 
up in the harbor of one of the smaller 
western European nations and _ that 
nation’s subjugation could be com- 
pleted before any defense could be 
mounted. 


USSIA could follow the pattern of 

Hitler and pick off one small nation 
at a time with infiltration or with her 
atomic bomb, and eventually leave 
the western hemisphere alone amongst 
Christian democratic nations. 

It is one thing to attack a small de- 
fenseless nation which has a military 
defense pact with the United States. 
That, Russia could do successfully and 
may conceivably do. 

But it is quite another thing for 
Russia to attack that same small nation 
if it were an integral part of a great 
union of free people, including the 
United States. In the latter case it 
would be like attacking California, an 
integral part of the United States of 
America. It is believed by thoughtful 
persons that Russia would not attack 
any state of an Atlantic Union of which 
we would be a part. 

Such a Federal Union would be in 
harmony with the United Nations and 
would vastly strengthen that body, the 
charter of which specifically provides 
in Articles 51 and 52 for the formation 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Women jamming into Gary city 
hall to protest over crime and vice 
to Mayor Eugene Swartz (below) 


caughi in an angry mood, by the 
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What happened when the ladies of this tough steel town, 
long fed up with the rampant vice there, got good and mad 


By NORMAN E. NYGAARD 


NE OF our leading women’s 

magazines has as its advertising 
slogan, “Never underestimate the 
power of a woman.” Yet most politi- 
cians will smile wisely when you speak 
of “women’s votes” and “women’s in- 
fluence” and remind you (off the rec- 
ord, of course) that they count for 
little or nothing. 

But the city officials and the pro- 
fessional ward-heelers of Gary, Indi- 
ana, know better. For over a year now 
these men have had to deal with an 
ever-enlarging women’s group which 
has resolved that Gary shall become 
a city free from major vice and cor- 
ruption. 

Those who knew Gary of old realize 
what a_ tremendous job these women 
have undertaken; for Gary is a steel 
town, a city where the wage scale is 
high and the demand for “fancy” en- 
tertainment is keen. It has the same 
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kind of problems which beset Youngs- 
town, Warren and Steubenville in 
Ohio, Wheeling in West Virginia, and 
Pittsburgh and Monessen in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Steel is made by workers who have 
come from the Balkans and Middle 
Europe, Italy and Greece, with a 
sprinkling of E nglishmen and Scots 
thrown in, Except for the few who 
invest in homes, furniture, cars and ed- 
ucation for their children, most of them 
are inclined to seek an easy way of life. 
Gambling, prostitution and the sale of 
great quantities of liquor character- 
ize most steel towns. 

A Presbyterian elder in Steubenville, 
Ohio (who is not now serving on the 
official board of his church) was regu- 
larly prone to remark that “the dirt ofa 
steel town is clean dirt.” Since banking 
was his profession and the dirt could be 
ttanslated into dollars, one could un- 


derstand his economics, though not 
approve his moral attitude. Yet his 
point of view is characteristic of a great 
many business men in such communi- 
ties. Nothing is wrong which permits 
money to dow freely, and such men as- 
sume that gambling and prostitution 
encourage money frequently to change 
hands within a community, 

That they are wrong in this assump- 
tion has never been made apparent to 
them. Evidently they are unaware of 
the fact that much of the money spent 
for vice flows out of town to the New 
York and Chicago syndicates in con- 
trol, and that mor: ality and sound eco- 
nomics would both dictate ridding a 
community of vice. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
women of Gary were deeply enough 
concerned about dollar signs to figure 
that out. Their purpose in se eking to 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Tuesday, August I 
READ MICAH 6:8 


AN UNKNOWN WRITER has sum- 
med up true religion in these words: 
“In‘the home it is kindness. In business 
it is honesty. In society it is courtesy. 
In work it is thoroughness, In play it is 
fairness. Toward the fortunate it is con- 
gratulations, Toward the unfortunate 
it is compassion. Toward the weak it is 
help. Toward wickedness it is resis- 
tance. Toward the penitent it is for- 
giveness. Toward God it is reverence, 
love, obedience.” 


Help us today, O God, that the spirit 
of our Christ may find expression in 
everything we say and do. Amen, 


Wednesday, August 2 
READ GENESIS 43:11 


Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts. —SPENCER MICHAEL FREE 


WHEN JACOB sent his sons down into 
Egypt to buy corn he told them to 
carry double money to pay for it. Then 
he added several gifts, and as a special 
gesture of graciousness he said: “And 
take a little honey.” There is a lesson 
in that bit of extra sweetness. Business 
transactions, home life, and all kinds of 
social contacts will be happier if we 
remember the value of “a little honey.” 


Loving Father, teach us to be genu- 
inely kind and gracious in our treat- 
ment of each other, as Jesus was kind. 


Thursday, August 3 
READ ISAIAH 2:3 


Not blood and thunder shall redeem our 


dust. Let us have peace! 
—Nancy Byrp TURNER 


TO MAKE PEACE is more than to 
avoid war, Frank Laubach pointedly 
says: “America must make one of the 
most fateful decisions in all history. 
She is deciding whether she will be the 
kind of country no nation would want 
to destroy with bombs, or the kind of 
nation every country will want to de- 
stroy; whether she will retain the 
moral and spiritual leadership of man- 
kind or forfeit it forever. 


We pray for our nation, O God, that 
we may become fit to be the instrument 
of Thy peace. Amen. 
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Friday, August 4 
READ LUKE 9:54, 55 


THE DISCIPLES of Jesus, when re- 
fused the hospitality of a Samaritan 
village, asked, “Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them?” How 
manly! “We have power to destroy the 
opposition. Let us do it!” As national 
leaders, they would have been militar- 
ists, As industrialists, they would have 
crushed labor. As labor leaders, they 
would have taught capital a lesson. As 
husbands, they would have ruled at 
home, But Jesus said, “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” 


Gentle Master, restrain us when we 
are tempted to violence, and teach us 
to believe Thy promise to the meek. 


Saturday, August 5 
READ I KINGS 18:30 


We love the venerable house our fathers 
built to God.—RaLpH WaLpo EMERSON 


IT IS SAID of Elijah, “And he re- 
paired the altar that was _ broken 
down.” The neglected place of worship 
was an accurate index to the spiritual 
condition of Israel under Ahab and 
Jezebel. The condition of our church 
buildings frequently speaks volumes 
concerning our devotion. It is a beauti- 
ful thing to see even the most modest 
places of worship showing evidence of 
loving care. 


God, bless the devoted hands that 
keep our places of worship clean and 
attractive. Amen. 


Sunday, August 6 
READ II PETER 3:9 


MOODY MONTHLY tells of a farmer 
who wrote to an editor: “Sir, I have 
been trying an experiment with a field 
of mine. I planted it on Sunday. I cul- 
tivated it on Sunday. I reaped it on 
Sunday. I carted the crop home to the 
barn on Sunday. And what is the re- 
sult? I have more bushels to the acre 
from the field than any of my neigh- 
bors have this October.” The editor 
published the letter, and added this 
short sentence: “God does not always 
settle His accounts in October.” 


Help us, O God, that we may be 





more concerned with the settlement at 
Thy hand, and less with that of earthly 
paydays. Amen, 


Monday, August 7 
READ I SAMUEL 15:22 


Of two evils choose neither. —ANON. 


KING SAUL tried to justify his dis- 
obedience to God by offering sacri- 
fices. But to God the integrity of the 
worshiper was more important than the 
value of the offering. Dr. Truett once 
stated in a sermon that if a young man 
could make a thousand dollars by tell- 
ing a lie, he had better not do it. A man 
took issue with him, pointing out that 
much good could be done with a thou- 
sand dollars. The next Sunday the min- 
ister answered: “Young man, if you 
could make a million dollars by telling 
a lie, you had better not do it.” In- 
tegrity weighs more with God than any 
amount of money. 


Father, we pray for Thy churches, 
that they may so teach integrity that 
our youth may value it above all things. 
Amen, 


Tuesday, August 8 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:7 


Not ours but Thine the triumph in the 
power of peace—Harry EMERSON FospICK 


WEYMOUTH translates vividly the 
force of the verb in Paul’s beautiful as- 
surance to those who live in a spirit of 
prayer: “So will the peace of God, 
which surpasses all power of thought, 
be a garrison to guard your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus.” “Christian 
serenity,” comments Dr. James Stew- 
art, “is the active strength of a God- 
garrisoned heart.” 


God of peace, we open our hearts 
and minds to be filled with Thee, that 
there may be no room for anxiety or 
impurity. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 9 
READ II CHRONICLES 14:11 

OUR FAITH ought to give us a sense 
of security, of dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most High and abiding 
under the shadow of the Almighty. It 
must also enlist us in a war against in- 
justice, oppression, and all manner of 
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evils everywhere. King Asa of Judah 
combined these two elements of faith 
when he prayed on the eve of a great 
battle: “O Lord our God, we rest on 
Thee, and in Thy name we go against 
this multitude.” 


Save us, O God, from the peaceful- 
ness that would compromise with evil, 
and from the warlikeness that would 
rob us of Thy peace. Amen. 


Thursday, August 10 
READ LUKE 12:1 


CHARLES M. CROWE, in a Lenten 
devotional booklet, “Sanctuary,” writes: 
“Dishonest jewel dealers can change 
the color of cheap stones by X-ray 
treatment and thus increase their 
value. These phony gems revert to 
their original color, however, when ex- 
posed to heat or sunlight.” He adds: 
“Some men are like that. They change 
color to suit changing situations. But 
when tested by some strong tempta- 
tion, bitter experience, or exposure to 
truth, they quickly revert to type.” 


We desire above all things, dear 
‘Master, to be genuine. Save us from 
the insidious impulse to pose as being 
something that we are not. Amen. 


Friday, August Il 
READ ECCLESIASTES 2:1 


HAPPINESS depends on one’s inner 
state; not on one’s outward situation. 
Pleasure seeking indicates heart hun- 
ger, but does not satisfy it. When Max- 
im Gorky visited America, some 
friends took him to Coney Island to 
see the huge playground, swarming 
with hundreds of thousands of people. 
At the end of what may have seemed 
to them a perfect day, they asked him 
how he liked it. After a moment of 
silence he said, “What a sad people 
you must be!” 

Be Thou our joy, O Christ, and may 


our happiness cause others to desire 
Thee. Amen. 
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You have good reason to choose a 
Hammond Organ. In fact, year 
after year, more churches select 
the Hammond Organ than all 
other comparable instruments 
combined ! 

Yes, since its introduction some 
20,000 churches have selected the 
Hammond Organ. Churches from 
the largest—that could purchase 
any organ at any price—to the 
very smallest; churches every- 
where have after thorough inves- 
tigation chosen the Hammond 
Organ! 

Many churches find this mag- 
nificent instrument so extremely 
satisfactory that—when they re- 
quire the services of an additional 
organ for chapel use—their choice 
is another Hammond Organ! 








Price and full 


What stronger proof could you 
ask of the continuing leadership 
of the Hammond Organ? What 
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the best buy for your money? 
MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE Think this over before you in- 
vest in an organ for your church. 
Then,no matter what your church 


has to spend, see, hear the Ham- 
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including tone equipment and bench mond Organ. Prices startat $1285.* 


Compare! See why more churches 
choose the Hammond Organ! 
Full range of true church tones « Ex- 
clusive “reverberation control’ pro- 


Saturday, August 12 
READ NEHEMIAH 8:8 


WOODROW WILSON wrote: “Give 
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pedal keyboard built to AGO specifications and 
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Now ... Bible stories in pictures! 


Sunday Pix, the new four-color picture story 
paper for Protestant es schools, will begin 
next October the dramatic Bible story of Joseph 
. .. the first in a series of biographies of the great 
men and women of the Bible. Boys and girls will 
see Joseph sold into slavery . . . locked in prison 
+.-released with God's guidance...and honored. 


Also in Sunday Pix each week . . . Bible les- 
sons in pictures, wholesome adventure serials, 


Christian-based stories and articles ... only the fi- 
nest, og uplifting reading you want for your boys 
girls, 


Let your Sunday school pupils read the Chris- 
tian teachings Sunday Pix now clearly and un- 
derstandably brings visually each week to nearly 
half a million boys and girls . . . in graphic pic- 
ture strips, the way they learn fastest and best. 
Send for enough free sample copies for all your 
pupils . . . let them help you decide after seeing 
at that your school wants and needs Sunday Pix 
every Sunday! 


Mail Coupon TODAY 
David C. Gack convany 


800 SH North Grove Ave., Elgin, Ulinois 


h (1) FREE samples of SUNDAY 
ome voor — weekly Sunday smoot 
Story Paper. () Sen FREE catalog o 
Sunday School and Church supplies. 
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Sunday, August 13 
READ I TIMOTHY 4:13 


JAY LEWIS has well said: “We do not 
live by bread but by books. To live is to 
progress. Without books we are but 
barbarians, savages, aborigines, for it 
was by the written word that man 
lifted himself above the brute cre- 
ation.” The direction of our progress 
depends on what we read. Some books 
set us forward professionally and tech- 
nically. Others aid our spiritual pil- 
grimage. 

We thank Thee, O God, for our 
heritage of literature, and pray for dis- 
cernment in selecting what we read. 


Monday, August 14 
READ JOHN 8:36 


It is better for a man to go wrong in free- 


dom than to go right in chains. 
—Tuomas HuXLeEy 


PERSONALITY can only develop 
where there is some freedom. When a 
Persian envoy was sent to urge the 
Spartans to surrender to Xerxes, they 
replied: “You know not what you ad- 
vise. You know what it is to be a slave, 
but freedom you have never tasted. If 
you had, you would tell us to fight for 
it, not only with spears, but with axes.” 


We are grateful, O God, for political 
freedom, and much more for moral and 
spiritual freedom that is ours in Christ. 


Tuesday, August 15 
READ PSALMS 121:1, 2 


JOHN R. RIEBE tells of an American 
jeweler who went to Antwerp to buy 
diamonds. After choosing — several 
stones from a tray, he turned his eyes 
away. This he did several times while 
making his selection, Later a friend 
asked, “Why did you look away from 
the diamonds from time to time?” He 
replied: “As I gazed upon the stones, 
the keen edge of my vision dulled. But 
when I looked away for a moment, 
that keenness returned.” We too may 
lift our eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh our help. 


We pause now, heavenly Father, to 
look away from the things around us. 
May the vision of Thy face enable us 
to see all things more clearly. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 16 
READ LUKE 12:2 
A YOUNG MAN confessed to his pas- 


tor some personal indulgences and 
asked whether or not they were all 
right for a Christian. The pastor asked, 
“You haven't said anything to anybody 
else about them, have you?” “Oh no, 
sir!” was the answer. The pastor said, 
“Then if they won't stand the test of 
publicity, there must be some doubt 
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Help me, O God, so to live this day 
that I shall not shrink from the thought 
of Thine eyes upon me, Amen. 


Thursday, August 17 
READ JOHN 14:1 


But what his soul shall bring unto each 
hour to meet its challenge—this is in his 
power. —PriscitLaA LEONARD 


A CHILD declared: “I’ve had a happy 
time today, Yesterday my thoughts 
pushed me around. Today I pushed 
them around!” Jesus assumed that one 
can control his moods. Why else should 
He say, “Let not your hearts be trou- 
bled;” “Fear not;” “Be of good cheer;” 
or “Take no thought for the morrow”? 
We banish unwanted moods by culti- 
vating positive, desirable ones. How to 
avoid a troubled mind? Believe in God! 


God of truth and beauty, we turn 
our minds toward Thee, that negative 
and harmful thinking may find no 
place in them. Amen. 


Friday, August 18 
READ ISAIAH 40:28 


No atoms casually together hurl’d could 
e’er produce so beautiful a world. 
—JoHn Dryden 


THE DISCOVERIES of science con- 
stantly increase our reasons for humil- 
ity and awe before the Creator. The 
thoughtless marvel at the uncommon, 
the thinking at the common. Even the 
most uninteresting object is a thrilling 
world of mysterious atoms and whirling 
electrons and powers beyond our 
dreams. Dead matter is vibrant with 
energy, and what we have called life is 
more of a mystery than ever. 


Like Moses of old, we are moved to 
worship, O God, for we are discovering 
every bush to be afire with Thy Pres- 
ence, Amen. 


Saturday, August 19 
READ JOHN 3:30 
THE WILLINGNESS to decrease that 


Christ may increase is the measure of 
the greatness of any Christian. Jeal- 
ousy for recognition and honor are the 
marks of a little soul. John the Baptist 
was great in the purity and simplicity 
of his life, in his faithfulness to his vo- 
cation, and in his courageous denunci- 
ation of sin. But he was greatest when 
he said of Jesus, “He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” 


O Thou who dost understand the in- 
tents of our hearts, save us from jeal- 
ousy and vainglory. Amen. 


Sunday, August 20 
READ MATTHEW 28:20 
IN CONTRAST with the youthful 


students, David Livingstone appeared 
haggard and gaunt when he appeared 
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to be given a degree by an English uni- 
versity. His crippled arm hung help- 
lessly at his side. Vividly he told of his 
struggle against the slave trade in 
Africa. Then, looking up at the gallery, 
he said: “Shall I tell you what sup- 
ported me all through my toil, danger, 
and loneliness? It was Jesus’ promise: 
‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ 


Dear Lord, if Thy presence sus- 
tained Livingstone, surely Thou canst 
sustain us today. We commit our- 
selves to Thee. Amen. 


Monday, August 21 
READ MATTHEW 6:84 


Be strong, look up and just ignore the 
bridge you'll never cross. 


—GRENVILLE KLEISER 


A FARMER with a load, according to | 


an old story, approached a covered | 


bridge. After one look down the long, 


dark, wooden tunnel, he turned his | 


team around, muttering to himself, “I 


could get in all right, but I'd never | 


squeeze through that little hole at the 
other end.” If we look far enough into 
the future, we are appalled by the dif- 
ficulties we see. Christ’s plan is to live 
one day at a time. 


Father, we have found Thy grace 
sufficient for every day. We look to 
Thee for strength and guidance today, 
leaving the future in Thy hands. Amen. 


Tuesday, August 22 
READ JEREMIAH 50:5 


I would rather walk in the dark with God 
than go alone in the light. 
—Mary GARDNER BRAINARD 


A GENTLEMAN who had retired 
from his country’s diplomatic service 
invited me to dine in his home in a 
Cuban provincial capital. He had heard 
a gospel sermon, and wished to dis- 
cuss Protestant beliefs. But first he told 
me frankly of his immoral habits and 
pagan attitudes, and assured me that 
he had no thought of changing. He 
merely wished to be correctly in- 
formed. Predicting the restoration of 
Judah following the captivity, Jere- 
miah wrote: “They shall ask the way to 
Zion with their faces thitherward.” 


Guide of our lives, we seek Thy way 
today, not merely that we may know 
it, but that we may go it. Amen. 


Wednesday, August 23 
READ LUKE 8:37 


Let not our hearts be busy inns, that have 


no room for Thee.—RAteu S, CusHMAN 


THE PEOPLE of Nazareth cast Jesus 
out of town, because He had chal- 
lenged their cherished traditions. The 
citizens of Gadara banished Him be- 
cause He had been the occasion of the 
loss of property. Herod told Him to get 
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ST. MARK’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, MONROEVILLE, INDIANA 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE 
HELP YOU ACHIEVE BEAUTY 


Among America’s most distinguished 
churches, many have achieved the 
beauty and dignity so helpful in pro- 
viding a fitting background for wor- 
ship—with the help of American 
Seating Company. Integrity of 
craftsmanship, thorough familiarity 
with ecclesiastical tradition, and 
years of experience are all contribut- 
ing factors, available to you. 


Whether you are building, remod- 
eling, or reseating, the services of 
our Church Furniture Designers are 
freely offered. Bodiform pews, chan- 
cel furniture, pulpit and communion 
sets, and Sunday School equipment 
by American Seating represent the 
true economy of long service. Ask us 
about folding chairs, too. Tell us 
about your requirements. 


f, ° Ae i lo 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 


SHELTON COLLEGE 


a@ new name for 


THE NATIONAL BIBLE INSTITUTE 


The Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York has authorized the change in name and 
also the granting of the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The name is changed, but not the Bible emphasis or 
the Bible training program. SHELTON COLLEGE is a 
liberal arts college founded on the historic Christian 
faith and the authority of the Word of God. 


Majors available in many fields. Write for catalog. 


SHELTON COLLEGE 


340 West 55th St. ° New York 19, N, Y. 
NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 


A Christian college program in the 
heart of New York City, free from all 
‘entangling alliances with modernism. 















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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Studios of George L. Payne 


BRASS & SILVER 
STAINED GLASS 
CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
TABLETS etc. 


Address Inquiries 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 
15 Prince St. Paterson 15, N. J. 
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GETTING BALD? 
Grow More Hair 


Virile 
In 30 Days 
Or Don’t Pay 


A Cent! — 


Most BALD 
PEOPLE 

COULD HAVE 
SAVED THEIR 
HAIR Had They 
ACTED in Time! 


“I recommend SAYVE 


because it’s the best Once you notice 


Science can do to SAVE 
YOUR HAIR” —Rocco, Symptoms of 


Late THOMAS A-EDE TOO MUCH 
— HAIR IN YOUR 
COMBINGS, ITCHY SCALP, EX- 
CESSIVE DRYNESS OR OILINESS 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 


BEWARE of too much hair in your 
comb, it is a dangerous symptom! 


Once you are BALD it’s too late, nothing 
can help you, not even SAYVE! So don’t 
delay, delay may cost you your hair! 
SAYVE keeps your sick scalp free of itchy 
dandruff, seborrhea, and stops the hair loss 
they cause. 


SAYVE KILLS the hair-destroying germs 
(1) Pityrosporum Ovale, (2) Staphylococcus 
Albus and (3) Cornebacterium Acnes. Lead- 
ing dermatologists feel that in killing these 
germs you rid yourself of the scalp con- 
ditions that result in BALDNESS! SAYVE 
has been extremely successful with ‘“‘Diffi- 
cult” hair and scalp conditions! So restful is 
the new and improved amazing SAYVE 
formula that you'll grow more virile hair 
WITHIN 30 Days or you return the unused 
portion and your money will be refunded! 


SAYVE is an exclusive laboratory-created 
formula. Used by Rocco, Barber to the Late 
Thomas A, Edison. DON’T DARE TO DE- 
LAY! MAIL COUPON and test it at home 
for 10 days: FREE at our expense! 





(a SS OO (Io ae RISC 
(3) 
i GUARANTEE 


(34) if the SAYVE HAIR FORMULA isn't better 3g 
i or any product or treatment you have ever ¢ 
had, if you don’t grow more virile hair in 30 {| 
aa days, if it doesn't do for you what it has done 
3] for others, if you are not delighted with it, re- 
turn it and your money will be refunded in UAE 
(33) SAYVE is guaranteed to both MEN and WOMEN 


x SAYVE HAIR COMPANY 
1025 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


SBR (I RRR eR 


SAYVE HAIR COMPANY, Dept. CH-99 
1025 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Rush the SAYVE hair and scalp treatment (90-day 
supply) in plain wrapper. I must be 100% satisfied 
with the results of this treatment, I must grow 
more virile hair in 30 days, or my money will be 
refunded upon return of the unused portion. I am 
the sol. judge. 

0 Enclosed find $5. (Cash, check or money order.) 
Send postage prepaid 

O Send C,O.D. I will pay postman $5 plus postage. 


City. wcecoe ere  Eweiey 7. 

I understand if not delighted with the new and im- 
proved SAYVE hair formula, I can return the unused 
portion after 10 days for full purchase price refund, 











out because He was a threat to his evil 
government, A Samaritan village kept 
Him out because of race prejudice. Let 
us beware lest we have attitudes that 
tell Jesus, “Get out!” 


We confess with shame, blessed 
Lord, that we have sometimes wished 
Thee absent. Come into our hearts and 
abide with us always. Amen 


Thursday, August 24 
READ MARK 15:21 


I like the man who faces what he must, 
with step triumphant and a heart of cheer. 
—SaraAH Kk. BOLTON 


THE CYRENIAN was coming into the 
city of Jerusalem when Roman soldiers 
laid hold on him, turned him around, 
and placed on his shoulders a burden 
that was not his own. Whether re- 
belliously or not we do not know, but 
he carried the cross for Jesus, and 
thereby came to know the Nazarene. 
Many a man has not truly known what 
it meant to walk with Christ until life 
has laid hold on him, turned him back 
from his plans, and placed upon his 
shoulders an unwanted cross. 


May the burdens we must bear, dear 
Lord, bring a closer fellowship with 
Thee. Amen. 


Friday, August 25 
READ II TIMOTHY 1:12 
MRS. JOSEPH KNAPP, wife of the 


president of the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance C /ompany in New York, composed 
a tune in 1873 and brought it to Fanny 
Crosby. She played it for her two or 
three times on the piano, and then 
asked her what it said. The blind 
hymn-writer replied: “Blessed assur- 
ance, Jesus is mine.” In telling the story 
later, Mrs. Knapp said: “She asked me 
to write a hymn for it, and I felt, while 
bringing the words and tune together, 
that the air and the hymn were in- 
tended for each other.” 


Blessed Saviour, we face this day 
and all of the days to come confidently, 
knowing that we are in Thy hands. 


Saturday. August 26 
READ LUKE 2:50, 51 
THE MOTHER of Jesus did not un- 


derstand many of His sayings even 
when He was a boy, but she remem- 
bered them and turned them over in 
her mind, Events of later years brought 
them vividly before her and made 
their meaning clear. So it is with all 
those who keep His savings in their 
hearts. They constantly find that ex- 
periences of life bring those words to 
mind and make their meaning lumi- 
nously clear. 


O Thou whose words are as seed 


ma eSENT ON APPROVAL !8@ a8 | planted to bring forth good fruit, may 
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our hearts be good soil for their 
growth, Amen. 


Sunday, August 27 
READ LUKE 2:22 
DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER wrote: 


“From the church services in which I 
joined as a child I have taken with me 
into life a feeling for what is solemn, 
and a need for quiet and self-recollec- 
tion, without which I cannot realize the 
meaning of life. I cannot, therefore, 
support the opinion of those who 
would not let children take part in 
grown-ups’ services till they under- 
stand, The fact that the child sees his 
elders full of devotion, and has to feel 
something of their devotion himself, 
that is what gives the service meaning 
for him.” 

We thank Thee, Father God, for 
parents who taught us early in life to 
love Thy house. Make us worthy of our 
training. Amen. 


Monday, August 28 

READ JAMES 1:24 
RABBI SAMUEL PRICE decries our 
habit of making much of a virtue for a 


time, and then forgetting it. He says: 
“It would be much better to have one 


-week in fifty-two dedicated to hate, a 


week when we would all be able to get 
the hate out of our systems, treat one 
another as badly as we know how, and 
then observe the remaining fifty-one 
weeks as Brotherhood Weeks. Certain- 
ly brotherhood and all our virtues 
ought to be practiced every day in the 
year. 


Father, who dost work every day, 
give us the jewel of consistency in our 
Christian living. Amen. 


Tuesday, August 29 
READ EPHESIANS 5:31 
HOME LIFE was not uniformly ideal 


in our grandfathers’ day nor even in 
Bible times. We can achieve a higher 
type of family life than that of the past. 
Ernest W. Burgess lists the character- 
istics of what he calls the companion- 
ship family as: “The giving and re- 
ceiving of affection; the assumption of 
equality of husband and wife; de- 
mocracy in family decisions; with a 
voice and vote by the children, and 
freedom of expression which is con- 
sistent with the family unity.” 


God bless our home today, and save 
us from the sins of temperament that 
would hurt those we love. Amen. 


Wednesday. August 30 
READ ACTS 3:12 


GOD HEALED the cripple at the 
Gate Beautiful, but the people looked 
at Peter and John. During the past few 
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hours a mother has called me several 
times to ask me to pray for her des- 
perately sick son. I have prayed for 
him, but the mother needs to put her 
faith in God and carry her burden di- 
rectly to Him. She feels that God will 
listen to the prayers of a minister more 
than to those of a poor little mother. 

That is foreign to the mind of Jesus. 


We thank Thee, Lord, that the 


poorest of us may come to Thee, and | 


be received and blessed. Amen. 


Thursday, August 31 
READ EPHESIANS 2:19 | 


It is the brain and eye to see, one God and | 
one humanity. —Rosert LOVEMAN 


TO THE GENTILES Paul did not say: 
“You are as good as we are, and en- 
titled to the same rights, Go and build 
your Gentile churches, and we will | 
even help you.” Rather he said: “Ye | 
are no more strangers and foreigners, | 
but fellow citizens with the saints, and | 
of the household of God.” That is not 
mere social justice; it is true brother- 
hood. All barriers to fellowship were 
denied. All races are made one in| 
Christ. 

Father, who dost love Thy children 
of every nation and race, teach us that 
to claim Thee as Father is to claim all 
Thy children as brothers. Amen. 


| 
| 





A Prayer in Your Pocket | 


Oh Lord of Hosts, to Thee we pfay 
Protection for our land today. 

In days of old Thy mighty arm 

Has shielded us from death and harm. 


If, in our faith in arms of steel, 

And our conceit, we come to kneel 
To gods of tank and bomb and gun, 
Of planes and ships—then we are done. 





Might of past nations lies in dust: | 
Our fathers wrote, “In God We Trust.” 
So, lead us now in ways of right, 
Strong and protected, by Thy might. 
—Ethel Gilberson Heers | 
| 
| 


You Lead The W, ay 


I’ve grumbled, Lord, at being tired. 
Rebelled, because the road was rough. 
I’ve worried over budgeting, 

Afraid there wouldn’t be enough. 


I’ve tricd to tell You what to do, 

And when I took time out to pray, 
I didn’t listen to Your voice 
Because I had so much to say. 


But Lord, in checking up today 

On records that I’ve kept so long, 

I was appalled at what I found— 

So many things I’ve done were wrong. 


Lord, I have failed, I know it now. 

My boasted wisdom lies in dust. 

I come contrite and humble, Lord, 

You lead the wav—and help me trust. 
Gertrude Bryan Leeper 
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Across the continent with the 
Scripture Press reporter — — 


Scripture Press brings to 
you views on vital sub- 
jects by its customers. 
Series No. 1. 


ANSWER: 


Dr. Torrey M. Johnson, pastor of 
Midwest Bible Church in Chicago, 
says, ‘The uncontrolled use of TV 
for immature young people is exer- 
cising a most harmful influence 
upon their character and morals. 
Parents who permit promiscuous 
use of TV by their children are guilty 
of character assassination.” 





QUESTION: What effect is the All-Bible Graded Series molding character and in building a proper foundation 
of Sunday School Lessons having on youth in your for the important decisions which young people are called 
church? upon to make in life. We use the series extensively in 
ANSWER: ‘‘The ABGS lessons are very helpful in our Sunday School.” 


ev. J. C. Stuart, pastor of First Baptist Church, West Harwich, Cape 
Cod, Mass., says, “TV is more demoralizing than the movies. It seems 
mostly rootin'—tootin'—shootin’ with emphasis on drinking. There 
are a few good programs, but I believe television is doing far more 
harm than good.” 





QUESTION: " Whateffect is the All-Bible Graded Series verted and baptized. Only Bible-centered materials in 
of Sunday School Lessons having on youth in your the hands of a good teacher could do that! I feel ABGS 
church?” teaching material has also had much to do with a 75% 
ANSWER: “In the last five weeks, three of our Inter- increase in attendance.” 

mediates who had previously been problems were con- 


Rev. W. Lloyd Fesmire, pastor of The Village Church of Western 
Springs, Illinois, says, ‘Much of television programming is definitely 
bad from a Christian's viewpoint. Christian parents should censor what 
their children see and hear, whether it be in comics, radio or television. 
I believe Evangelical Christianity should utilize TV for preaching the 
gospel. Also, it should make its conscience known to the TV industry.”’ 





QUESTION: What effect is the All-Bible Graded Series believe it supplies the ideal curriculum for the Sunday 
of Sunday School Lessons having on youth in your School that wants to grow physically and spiritually.’ 
church?” 
ANSWER: “Our church has used the All-Bible Graded CE ND SS CD CS CS ee ea 


Series in its Sunday School for a number of years. We 






Dept. CHA-80 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ges! I'm interested. Send me ale 
lowing without obligation (post- 
age paid). 

Send FREE book, “HOW FIRM A 
FOUNDATION” giving complete in- 
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added tot the list at + Se write edad for 3 your Series of Sunday School Lessons. 
The proof isin the knowin: A FOUN (DAM All- ! am especially interested in the following 
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NOW! atso ror aoutts. Get Free 
information and SAMPLES of the ABGS 
lessons for Adults. They're lessons to 
live by. 
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Note These 5 Rivanvaiges 
of TOWER BELLS 
by Stromberg-Carlson 


TRUE, RICH BELL TONES. Made by striking met- 
al on metal—as a bell is struck! Magnificent 
Stromberg-Carlson electronic reproduction. 
EASY MANUAL PLAYING. Your church organist 
can easily play the largest Stromberg-Carlson 
Carillon, with full musical expression! 
AUTOMATIC OPERATION. Strikes the hours, 
plays a melody or peal of bells, rings the call 
to worship, or tolls—at any desired time. 
NEW ‘*ROLLAMATIC"’ PLAYER (Optional Equip- 
ment). Plays a two-octave carillon from a 
perforated paper roll! Library of popular re- 
ligious music available in roll form, 

MODELS FOR EVERY CHURCH. Everything from 
a single-bell unit, to a majestic 38-note caril- 


lon! 
i For descriptive brochure, send a pos- 
i> tal to Dept. CH-8, Stromberg-Carl- 
& iia, son Company, Rochester.3, N. Y. 


By 


STROMBERG- CARLSON 
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MIDWEST CHRISTMAS CARDS! 
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off big! Show exquisite new Christmas 
Cards with Name- a rinted — retail 50 for 
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MR. MORTON’S CABIN 
(Continued from page 19) 


apple-tree that would have five kinds of 
apples on it. 

Mr. Morton showed his guests the 
four sticks, weather-beaten now, that 
he had put in right after V-J Day to 
mark the site. “Notice how quiet it is 
down here in the glade,” he would say. 
“Just the brook—er—purling. Nothing 
else. That’s what I want. What with the 
store all day, and the Community 
Chest and the Men’s Club and Rotary 
and the hospital board and Millie's 
committees and so on—well, I’m as hos- 
pitable and community-minded as the 
next one, but I’m run ragged. I want a 
place to breathe.” 

It seemed as if the whole world con- 
spired to keep Mr. Morton from breath- 
ing. First there was the shortage of 
lumber, for Mr. Morton was going to 
build his cabin from scratch, like the 
pioneers. The shortage of nails, of 
brick. Of time—especially of time. Then 
the post-war pulling and hauling. The 
drives and community projects, in all 
of which Mr. Morton held up his con- 
scientious end. Sometimes late at night 
he would get out the plans he had 
drawn up and build the cabin over 
again, moving a window or the door or 
a cupboard, 

“I don’t want this cabin just to hide 
in, Millie,” he said. “There are a mil- 
lion things I want to do if I can cut 
loose from this hullaballoo. Take—well, 
painting. Remember the watercolors I 
did when we were first married? Look 
at Winston Churchill. Or Grandma 
Moses. Can’t tell what I might turn 
out.” 

That night he moved the fireplace to 
make room for a bigger north window, 
studio type. But in the main the plan 
for the cabin remained the same — a 
twelve by sixteen room with a low 
pitched roof. Simple, because, except 
for the heavy work and the fireplace, 
Mr. Morton proposed to build the cab- 
in himself. 

In the spring of 1948 the fates re- 
lented. The Morton Hardware Com- 
pany was sailing along on a fairly even 
keel, the money for the hospital wing 
was in sight and Rotary had a new 
president. One Friday Mr. Morton 
went around to the Fairville Building 
Supply Company with his dog-eared 
paper of specifications. That night he 
brought home the saw and the dun- 
garees and the new hammer, 

For Mr. Morton that Saturday was 
the day to paint a red circle on the 
calendar. He put on the dungarees and 
a ragged sweater and he and Chet, the 
neighborhood handy man, dug the 
holes for the foundation posts and 
poured the concrete. The glade sur- 
rounded them. Across the brook, hid- 
den by a wooded strip, stretched a 
wide field and beyond that lay Pine- 


cone Village, the University’s housing 
for married GI students. Over there, 
boys and girls and babies and dogs 
thrived in happy confusion. Mr. Mor- 
ton could see none of this. He couldn’t 
see the lane that separated his property 
from the Bentons’, only twenty feet 
away, but hidden by undergrowth. 
“Might be miles from civilization,” 
thought Mr. Morton. 

Once the sills and framework were 
in place the cabin took shape as sur- 
prisingly as the head of the Cheshire 
cat. It seemed no time at all before Mr. 
Morton found himself with a boarded- 
in skeleton that really looked like a 
cabin, with holes where the windows 
and door were to be, and Chet’s fire- 
place up six feet. 

Now in the peaceful light of a May 
evening, Mr. Morton was nailing on the 
clapboards, covering the hideous tar- 
paper, spangled with nailheads that 
reminded him, for some obscure rea- 
son, of a hearse. When he had done 
part of the north wall he stood back 
and gave himself a meed of deserved 
praise. “The whole thing looks pro- 
fessional!” 


At THIS moment he heard voices 
and a rangy young man in an out- 
grown Navy jacket came through the 
bushes from the lane. There was a girl 
with him, in a red-checked shirt and 
blue jeans. Her gray eyes danced when 
she saw the cabin and she gave an ex- 
cited little squeal. 

“Hope we're not intruding,” said the 
young man. “We heard your hammer 
and couldn't resist taking a look.” They 
paused politely at the edge of the 
bushes. 

Mr. Morton looked them over. He 
hoped people weren’t going to wander 
through his glade so he’d have to put 
up wire fences and hard-boiled signs. 
But these were nice-looking young peo- 
ple, and polite; they hadn't come 
barging in like picnickers with things 
in waxed paper. “Not at all,” said Mr. 
Morton, “Come along. You interested 
in building?” 

“Well, my dad and I built our garage 
just before the war, It was a lot of fun. 
Oh, excuse me, sir. My name’s Darby— 
Bill Darby, and this is Jean, my wife. 
We're over at the U.” 

Mr. Morton shook hands with them 
both and introduced himself. 

“Guest house, Mr. Morton?” asked 
Bill. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Morton quickly. 
“No guest house. Just a sort of—work- 
shop.” 

“It’s a swell job. 
the sills and up at the rafters. 
all yourself?” 

“Except the heavy work and the fire- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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” Bill squinted along 
“Do it 
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By LYNN CARPENTER 


MITCHELL HOOKS 


ILLUSTRATOR : 


6 
T HAS been the best time I 
ever had in my life,” pale, 
serious Johnny Morelli said. “Some 
day I want to come back to Mont 
Lawn and make a painting of the 
chapel windows.” And then the 16- 
year-old invalid went home to his drab 
shut-in slum existence and died in his 
sleep. 

Yes, it was the best time Johnny 
ever had in his life. 

Even three years ago it couldn't 
have happened. Until 1948, Mont 
Lawn operated for only two months 
out of the season. When Labor Day 
turned up on the calendar, doors and 
windows were banged shut and the 
buildings fell silent. Finally Christian 
Herald directors made their decision: 
there was to be no deadline on good 
works! At a heavy outlay, heating 
plants were put in shape, the chapel 
basement was excavated and a fur- 
nace installed, water mains were laid 
below frost line. Mont Lawn now stays 
open summer, fall, winter, spring— 
until the last enabling dollar is used 
up. And Johnny got to come. 

The leaves of the big elms were just 
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beginning to change color, that week 
end in early October when he arrived 
at Mont Lawn with twenty-five other 
“home instruction students” of the 
New York Public Schools. They were 
a jolly crowd of young people, but 
they were different from the smaller 
children who pack Mont Lawn to ca- 
pacity during July and August. There 
were only two dozen of these older 
boys and girls, instead of two hundred 
little ones. And the rollicking summer 
youngsters had been fit and healthy— 
except for marks of undernourishment 
and suspicion that took a while to eat 
and laugh away. These more serious 
older youth all had physical disabil- 
ities that kept them from going to 
school as normal youngsters do. Some 
of them had never been in a classroom. 
Yet through home study, with the help 
of public school teachers whose job it 
is to bring the world to their living 
rooms and bedsides and wheelchairs, 
they had each attained high school 
rank. 

At Mont Lawn they squealed with 
bobby-sox enthusiasm—even those who 
wore pounds-heavy braces on their 


legs. Or they hurried along, then 
stopped to giggle, their carefree aban- 
don fenced in by miserly hearts that 
couldn’t pump blood fast enough to 
keep up with eager feet. Or they stood 
quietly, knuckles white where their 
fingers gripped crutch handles, and all 
the longing that had built up during 
months and years of frustrating inac- 
tion showed in their brave wistfulness. 
Some of them were palsied, some were 
arthritic, the more fortunate ones were 
convalescing and would before long be 
going back to the welcome competition 
and push and subdued hubbub of a 
schoolroom. 

A few of the boys and girls seemed 
to have nothing much wrong with 
them. There were no braces or 
crutches, no .uncontrollable muscle 
spasms. A little pallor, perhaps; a dis- 
ciplined tendency to walk slowly, es- 
pecially along the curving, uphill road 
from the campfire ground to the din- 
ing hall. Johnny Morelli was one of 
these. Johnny was a hemophiliac—a 
“bleeder.” The rare and mysterious 
malady that prevented his blood from 

(Continued on next page) 
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yow! FREE 


THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 
OF CLASSIC READING 
ABOUT ANIMALS, PEOPLE, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS 


The Nature Lover's 
TREASURY 


\ ! 
¢ TREASURY J 
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AN AMAZING GIFT 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
who JOIN NOW 


The NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored By 
The American Museum 
of Natural History 


But You MUST 


ACT AT ONCE 


Here’s the biggest and finest collection of Na- 
ture Stories, Articles, Novelties, Poems—all 
these absorbing, educational, Scientific Reading 
Studies—FREE—just to introduce you to the 
marvelous reading pleasures you will enjoy 
every month as a member of the Natural His- 
tory Book Club. 


IT TEEMS WITH THRILLS, ADVENTURE, 
WILD LIFE BATTLES, STRANGE FACTS 


The Nature Lover’s TREASURY has 800 PAGES 
crammed with fascinating word pictures of 
such creatures as the wild elephant, walrus, 
octopus, lion, tiger, camel, army ant, whale, silk 
worm, porcupine, raccoon—a ‘“‘Noah’s Ark” of 
them, wild and tame! Also breath-taking travel 
adventures, explorations, weird ways of primi- 
tive peoples—and much more. 


WRITTEN BY 80 MASTER AUTHORS. 
GREAT NATURALISTS, EXPLORERS 


The greatest authorities in Natural History are 
here represented. Included among more than 
80 are: Beebe, Audubon, Stefansson, Darwin, 
Fabre, Agassiz, Thoreau, Melville, Jack London, 
H. G. Wells—and scores more like them. 


ALL THIS FREE WHEN YOU ENROLL. SEND 
NO MONEY! JUST MAIL COUPON NOW TO 


THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Dept. CH8, 


The American Museum of Natural History 
79th St. & Central Park West N. Y. C. 24 


ee eee eee eee ea eee saree 
P NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Dept. CHB, | 
79th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. 24 
| Please send me—FREE—The Nature Lover's ! 
TREASURY and enroll me as a member of The | 
| Natural History Book Club. I agree to subscribe 
to at least four books during my membership 
| year—either selections of The Museum’s Com- 
| mittee or alternative books on your list which I 
may prefer. I am to pay only the special low 
price allowed club members for each book I 
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clotting kept him home from school. 
A scratch or cut that would mean 
nothing to other boys could have been 
fatal for him, and so he had to stay 
away from crowds, avoid physical 
exertion, guard tenaciously the fragile 
envelope of epithelial tissue that en- 
closed his life. For sixteen years he 
had lived only a pinprick from death. 
Sixteen years that by the birthright of 
youth should be the most hilarious and 
audacious years of a lifetime! 

Johnny, unlike many summer Mont 
Lawn children, came from a good 
home. His parents were poor—and he 
realized ruefully that his own pre- 
carious health had helped to keep 
them that way—and they had come 
from the Old Country as a newly- 
married couple. Sometimes Johnny’s 
mother embarrassed him a little with 
her broken English and the way she 
insisted on wearing a shaw] instead of 
a hat. But it was a home of love. 
Johnny always reddened at the way 
his mother tenderly called him her 
“bambino,” as if he were still a babe 
in arms. And he wished that he could 
get her to use his American name. 

“John—?” she would say hesitantly 
after him. “No! Giovanni is better. 
Giovanni, bambino mio!” And_ she 
would chuckle heartily out of the deep 
memories of her soul, only to stop short 
to look at her boy with suddenly- 
clouded eyes and bustle off to bring 
him a glass of milk. 

When Miss Grayson, the teacher 
who came to the Morelli flat three 
times a week to steer Johnny through 
algebra and history and to gasp at the 
readiness with which he picked up 
Latin and to applaud his interest in 
art—when she told them that he could 
go along to Mont Lawn for a week 
end, Mrs. Morelli’s face brightened. 

“Good! But is it safe for Giovanni?” 

Miss Grayson assured them that the 
boy would be well cared for. Five of 
the home instruction teachers would 
be along. They would be within easy 
distance of a hospital where Johnny 
could, if necessary, receive the emer- 
gency injection that gave his blood 
temporary clotting powers and which 
had saved his life more than once. 

It was that October week end that 
was the best time Johnny ever had. 

He brought his sketch pad with 
him, and his hands trained by years of 
penciling rows of tenement houses and 
webs of fire escapes flashed over the 
paper as he caught the quick, startled 
outline of a bluejay and the quiet dig- 
nity of the old bell tower and the plat- 
form of Children’s Temple with its 
three imposing chairs and the big open 
Bible lying on a rugged pulpit. And 
after Johnny had set down in firm, 
hasty lines the altar and Bible, he 
turned toward the back of the chapel 
and looked long and intently at the 
stained-glass windows. The central 


panels depict Jesus, sitting out among 
the hills, a child on His knee. Two 
other children are looking up into His 
wise, friendly eyes, while approaching 
them is a mother with her son, the 
mother leaning over the boy as if she is 
whispering in his ear that he should 
not be afraid to take the few remaining 
steps that will lead him to the Master. 

And Johnny said, “Some day I want 
to come back to Mont Lawn and make 
a painting of the chapel windows.” 

The world might have heard from 
him, too. Already his work had been 
exhibited once, and there was a four- 
year art scholarship waiting for the 
day he felt he could safely take ad- 
vantage of it. Johnny felt things in his 
soul and he had to try to say what he 
felt. The best way he knew how to say 
them was with his sketch book. 

A few months later, Johnny Morelli 
died in his sleep of an internal hem- 
morhage. And in the morning there 
was only the quiet form of the boy 
who had hoped to paint a picture of 
Jesus and little children, and the sobs 
of a mother. “Giovanni, bambino mio!” 

Some day, another lad will do what 
Johnny never had a chance to do. And 
Mont Lawn will call out of him the 
skill and nobility of spirit that lie there 
waiting for the understanding touch 
of kindred hearts. 


OME of those young people who 

seemed to have no visible disability 
were home students simply because 
they were afraid to go back to school. 
Illness had taken them out months be- 
fore, and in their seclusion an actual 
fear, a phobia, of being with other 
young people had developed. A super- 
visor of the instruction of physically 
handicapped children in New York, 
says that every single phobia student 
who has had a week-end experience at 
Mont Lawn has gone back to school! 
Out on the slope of Hook Mountain, 
frightened boys and girls learn how to 
take their places in life. There will be 
adjusted young people and_ useful 
adults in this world because Christian 
people everywhere are making it pos- 
sible for Mont Lawn to do its best all 
the time. The buildings are there and 
the furnaces are in. Mont Lawn is 
ready to work at its job of shaping 
character, of rebuilding children, just 
as many days and week ends as those 
good people say with their support 
that it shall work. 

Another memorable week end 
brought a group of wives and children 
of men in prison. At Mont Lawn, away 
from the bitterness and cynicism of 
the big city, they found that no one 


taunted them for having “jailbird”. 


fathers. Fourteen-year-old Bert was in 
that crowd. Bert, with a father who 
was a thief. On that Saturday, Bert 
came running to Mr. Hubert Mott, 
director of Mont Lawn. 
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“I found these behind some bushes,” 
he said, proffering two shuttlecocks 
that had been lost during the summer. 
They weren’t worth much, maybe a 
dollar, But that noon in the dining hall, 
Mr. Mott stood up and asked Bert also 
to stand. Then he told the story of 
the missing shuttlecocks and of the 
blushing lad’s thoughtful return of 














Free from Money Worry! 


“lama shut-in invalid and cannot work outside, I am 83 years old, and appreci- 
ate my Annuity checks more and more.” Mrs, A, P. 





“Annuities are grand for people like me who have no dependents, and yet 
have to make provision for themselves even when incapacitated.” Miss B. A. 





them. “That is the spirit of Mont 
Lawn,” Mr. Mott said, and while he 


talked he looked out through the big 


windows and across the river toward 
Sing Sing, where that boy’s father was 
spending twenty years. 

One doesn’t ordinarily deal with 
boys that way. But Mr. Mott knew 
that nobody had ever before praised 
Bert’s goodness. For long years he had 
been only a kid with a jailbird father, 
a scared little boy up at bat with two 
strikes on him already. 

The welfare worker in charge of the 
group wrote the director: “This was 
the first time we have ever had help 
in boosting the morale of the group. 
We in social work can furnish the rent 
and the groceries. But we’ve needed 
help so badly in bolstering morale!” 

‘That’s what your year-round help 
accomplishes at Mont Lawn! 

One boy in that same group was 
marked “incorrigible” in school. The 
welfare agency hesitated even to send 
Louis on the excursion to Mont Lawn, 
for his principal was ready to commit 
him to reform school. And after one 
week end—48 hours—at Mont Lawn, 
where he was bright, active, Louis 
went back to his school and is still 
there. Away from home, away from 
jeering reminders of his father’s fail- 
ure, in an atmosphere of friendliness, 
he had a chance to gain inner strength 
to meet his problem confidently. 

Forty-eight hours at Mont Lawn 
were the slender thread on which hung 
a boy’s destiny. And it was that thread 
which hauled him to safety before he 
joined the multitudinous ranks of 
what grownups choose to call “juvenile 
delinquents.” If Louis had never had 
that one opportunity to find himself, 
if there had been no means for getting 
to that ridiculed, beaten little kid who 
had to act tough to keep bitter tears 
from coming, if Mont Lawn had been 
locked up tight for the winter months 
—who would have been to blame? 

“My dad has been to prison twice!” 
a little fellow boasted, as he walked 
alongside another boy that week end. 

“That’s nothing! My dad has been 
to prison five times!” the other came 
back at him. 

A sad little boy, who has nothing 
significant in this world to boast about 
but the magnitude of his father’s 
wrongdoings, needs something noble 
to be proud of! There are so many 
burdened children who have only 
brimming cups of sorrow. They need 
Mont Lawn—all year. THE END 
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Now! Your church, organization, or 
you yourself, can earn money enough 
for present needs, quickly and easily. 
Just take easy spare-time orders for 
exquisite, big-value FRIENDSHIP 
Christmas Cards. Everyone needs 
Christmas Cards, and these cards 
practically sell themselves because 
you offer lovely, appealing assort- 
ments at sensational low prices! 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 

21 luxuriously designed, richly adorned Yule- 
tide Cards sell at just $1. You make up to 
100% CASH PROFIT on every box—$50.00 
on 100 boxes! You can easily earn $100-$300 
or even more IN YOUR SPARE TIME with 
very little effort. Name-Imprinted Christmas 
Cards—EMBOSSED Folders sell 50 for $1. 
Personalized Notes, Stationery, other im- 
printed items boost your earnings! 


START EARNING NOW! 
Take this first step to an easy, extra income 
for your church, club, or YOURSELF. Send 
for Sample Assortments ON APPROVAL and 
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SUBJECT which should 

certainly come up for dis- 
cussion in your group during the com- 
ing year is the rhythmic choir. Here is 
a new-old idea in worship that is gain- 
ing adherents wherever it is properly 
introduced and understood, and is a 
development that we all should be- 
come familiar with to keep abreast of 
the times. 

“The Art of the Rhythmic Choir, or, 
Worship Through Movement,” by 
Margaret Palmer Fisk, is a new book 
to be published in September by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. It will 
provide excellent program material for 
any of your meetings. The author is the 
wife of the Rev. Chester B. Fisk, of the 
Church of Christ (Congregational) at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 

If the subject seems 
enough, you might enlarge your review 
of the book to a panel discussion, in- 
cluding your minister and his wife, and 
other churchmembers who have read 
the book. For a visual appreciation of 
this activity you could perhaps invite 
a rhythmic choir to take part in your 


provocative 


The rhythmic choir provides a channel 
for expressing spiritual ideas in move- 
ment, Right: Margaret Palmer Fisk has 
introduced this new kind of worship to 
many churches. Below: Prayer and aspi- 
ration are expressed in rhythmical in- 


terpretation of hymns. 
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Worship 


Chrought 


Movement 


Christmas programs this year, as many 
churches did last year. You may even 
wish to take steps to organize such an 
activity in your own church. 

When I met to talk with Mrs. Fisk 
about her forthcoming book, I found 
her the expression of all that she pro- 
fesses. She is a slight and pretty woman 
with a buoyancy of step and warmth 
of gesture that indicates the joy and 
vivacity a spiritual outlook gives. 

“In religion,” she declared, “we have 
kept too much on the intellectual level. 
We have need of more of the emotional 
—manual action, gesture, Particularly 
young people need to learn in their re- 
ligion to express two things which are 
often neglected—one, the basic, sym- 





















bolic movement of kneeling, and the 
other, the very important aspect of as- 
piration or lifting up unto God. The 
rhythmic choir supplies these needs for 
expression and creative motion and 
gives a more complete sense of re- 
ligion.” 

In her many talks before church 
women’s groups, Mrs. Fisk points out 
the value of learning to express spiritu- 
al ideas in everyday action. Everything 
we do may be beautified when we are 
thinking of action in its spiritual in- 
terpretation. When we are consciously 
“walking with God,” whether down the 
aisle of the church or down the street 
on a shopping expedition, we will walk 
with a joyous expression and head up- 
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lifted. When we are performing simple 
household tasks, we may not only sing 
hymns of praise, but let our movements 
interpret the hymns. While hanging 
clothes on the line, for instance, we 
may think of the hymn, “Drop Thy 
Still Dews of Quietness,” and suit the 
action to the words by kneeling down 
to take the clothes from the basket and 
then raising the arms in aspiration as 
we hang the wet things on the line. 
Relaxation for listening to a sermon 
in church, for sitting gracefully, will 
be achieved without strain when we 
realize that there is a Power sustaining 
us, and that “underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms.” 

The rhythmic choir is in reality the 
art of choreography applied to religion, 
just as music, painting, poetry and 
drama have their religious applica- 
tions. Mrs. Fisk devotes a long chapter 
in her book to research on this art as 
practised in the early Christian church 
and for generations afterward, as well 
as the influences which caused it to 
disappear from church use. In a later 
cxapter she describes how modern 
choreographic techniques lend them- 
selves particularly well to use in 
churches, and she suggests the future 
possibilities in television, where more 
visual interest may be needed in re- 
ligious telecasts. 

It is remarkable that churches in 
conservative New England are leading 
the way in the revival of this form of 
worship. The Rev. Kendig Brubaker 
Cully, pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church, Haverhill, Mass., said re- 
cently: “Margaret Fisk’s rhythmic 
choir thrilled our congregation with a 
high religious experience, and inspired 
the development within our own par- 
ish of some experiments in the sacred 
dance.” 

At the First Parish Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Dorchester, Mass., the Rev. 
Robert A. Storer has presented annual- 
ly since 1937 “A Christmas Masque” 
in choreographic form. Mr, Storer is 
experimenting directly with this art, 
leading the young people’s choir in a 
half hour of rhythmic symbolic motions 
each week during rehearsal time. Most 
of his work takes the form of pro- 
cessionals because of the immovable 
center pulpit in his church. The Christ- 
mas processional involves young peo- 
ple representing angels and shepherds, 
who carry candles and wreaths. His 
motion choirs are active at other times 
of the year, too. A Flower Processional 
is offered for Children’s Day, and he 
has an Easter processional, and a 
United Nations ritual in which a pro- 
cession of color-bearers, representing 
the nations of the world, interprets 
“Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee.” 
Mrs. Fisk started her own work at 

(Continued on next page) 
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PROJECTS 


RE clothes hangers cluttering up 
your closets? No doubt all your 

friends are similarly plagued. Weed 
out the hangers and make them into a 
project for your group. Here are some 
slick tricks that, make good gifts or 
sellers for a fair. 
1. Up in New Hampshire on my Aunt 
Carrie’s clotheslines I saw the cutest 
clothespin bag ever. It was made of 
unbleached muslin, cut in the shape 
of a tiny dress, and hung on a clothes 
hanger. The muslin was sewed to- 
gether at the bottom to make the bag, 
but there was an overskirt of printed 
percale, pleated’on a little band, that 
hung just like a real skirt. The arm- 
holes were bound with the same print 
and the neckline, cut down the center, 
was faced with the printed fabric. 
2. The most useful gift I ever received 
as a new mother was a baby’s laundry 
bag, dainty and pretty, made on a 
hanger. I hung it on the shower-cur- 
tain pole, and it was so easy to slip 
baby’s tiny shirts and things into it 
when bathing him, and keep them sep- 
arate from the regular wash. It was 
made of plastic material and cut just 
to fit the hanger with a bound opening 
down the front to slip the clothes in. 
It could be removed and washed when 
it became soiled. You could make 
these of any fabric you like, and dec- 
orate with appliqued or embroidered 
baby figures. 





































THAT PAY 


3. A portable tool kit is a handy thing 
for a man. Fold up the bottom of a 
piece of oilcloth or canvas, and sew 
pockets for small tools—screw driver, 
pliers, wrench, file and hacksaw. A 
smaller pocket might be attached on 
the front to hold nails. Fold the other 
end of the oilcloth over the bar of 
your clothes hanger and sew or staple 
it in place. This tool kit can be hung 
up wherever you're using it. 

A similar kit is ideal for cleaning 

equipment. Make pockets to fit bottles 
of furniture polish and window clean- 
er, chamois skin, soap, cleanser and 
whisk broom. This is a handy way to 
store these small articles in your clean- 
ing closet, and to move them about 
while doing house work, Another kit 
could be made to hold automobile- 
washing equipment—sponge, chamois, 
automobile wax, or to hold _ shoe- 
polishing equipment. 
4. A clever game can be made with a 
wire clothes hanger. Bend the hanger 
into a full circle, and bind firmly with 
bright colored heavy worsted, suitable 
for making rugs. From scraps of gay 
fabric make simple little bean bags, 
round or square or in the shape of little 
animals. Sell three or four bean bags 
with each bound ring. This ring may 
be hung in any convenient place so 
that it is open on both sides, and the 
bean bags tossed through it to score 
points, 
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the South Shore Community Church in 
Chicago. After her husband was called 


to the Church of Christ in Hanover, she ° 


was soon asked to direct a Christmas 
program. This led to the formation of 
the Rhythmic Choir, a group of high- 
school girls at the church. Since 1942 
they have participated in the church’s 
annual Choir Festival, a special vesper 
service in which the singing and the 
rhythmic choirs cooperate. “Movement 
is disciplined in the sense that there 
are no superficial or exhibition types 
Each girl realizes that she is a channel 
for the expression of devotion, contri- 
tion, and exaltation,” Mrs. Fisk de- 
clares. Her groups have accompanied 
her on trips to churches as far away 
as Riverside in New York City. They 
also appeared on a television broad- 
cast at Christmastime. 

Evelyn Broadbent, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Broadbent of Easton, Conn., 
has also organized a small rhythmic 





choir. They meet Saturday afternoons 
and have worked out various interpre- 
tations: “Psalm 23”; “Christ Lay in 
the Bonds of Death,” by Bach; “How 
Beautiful Are Thy Feet,” by Handel; 
“The Magnificat”; “Ave Maria,” by 
Arcadelt. 


N religious summer camps and con- 

ferences the art of the rhythmic choir 
is being welcomed. Mrs. Fisk herself 
has, for a few years, led the rhythms 
exercise period at the summer school 
of religious education at Star Island, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Alice 
Kraft of Philadelphia leads the 
rhythms for most of the fourteen 
“Camps Farthest Out” (for adults) in 
various parts of the country Rhythms 
are also an important part of the cur- 
riculum offered at the summer school 
of religious education at Northfield, 
Mass., and Durham, N. H., and at the 
interdenominational North American 





I. Dotted swiss and organdy apron trimmed 
with applique and embroidered with flower on 
the pretty pouch pocket. No. E 2619, 


2. Rows of lace are sewn to a heart-shaped 
pocket for this tissue gingham apron. No. 
E 2609. 


33. Sew the apron and crochet the trimming. 
Tiny crocheted flowers are dotted along the 
top of the ruffle and centered in each of the 
motifs at the bottom. No. PC 5675. 


4. A practical apron of print and plain percale 
set off with strips of bias binding in two colors 
taken from the print. No. E 2531. 


Send TEN CENTS (in coin) for each pattern to: CHRISTIAN HERALD Pattern Dept., 8-50, 27 East 
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Youth and International Congrega- 
tional Council. 

A valuable chapter of Mrs. Fisk’s 
book is that in which she offers prac- 
tical suggestions for introducing the art 
of creative movement in your own par- 
ish or summer camp. She points out the 
great advantages it has in the field of 
religious education. It offers children a 
release from the conventional pro- 
cedure of sitting still, by teaching 
simple movements to accompany hymn 
singing. The junior department may in- 
terpret ideas or stories with rhythmic 
patterns somewhat similiar to panto- 
mime. High-school and college young 
people may prepare programs to be 
presented at Christmas, Easter or at 
special vesper services. Processionals 
offer “a bridge to link the old with the 
new,” Mrs. Fisk points out. Pageants, 
an accepted art form, naturally lend 
themselves to the inclusion of a rhyth- 
mic choir. 

Of prime importance to the ac- 
ceptance and success of a rhythmic 
choir is the choice of leader, Mrs. Fisk 
makes clear. The leader must have a 
deep reverence and be acutely sensi- 
tive to the dignity and beauty neces- 
sary in the church sanctuary. 

“The Rhythmic Choir offers vicari- 
ous religious experience in symbolic 
movement, a service that draws people 
together in a unity of spiritual rever- 
ence, a universal way of expressing 
religious consecration, and a vital ex- 
perience of worship. But it requests 
from the congregation understanding 
and encouragement that it may pro- 
gress in its high calling of disciplined 
commitment and spiritual revelation,” 
concludes Mrs. Fisk. 


WORK-SAVING CUPBOARDS 


OW about giving some thought to 
the improvement of your church 
kitchen during the summer months? 
Perhaps you're even doing some re- 
modeling. In that case you may be able 
to install new cupboards which will 
simplify the work involved in prepar- 
ing church meals, Study the cupboards 
you have and see if they are of the 
right dimensions and in the proper 
location to help instead of hinder. 

1. Measure diameters of items to be 
stored, and make shelves only deep 
enough to accommodate them singly 
or in rows. Dinner-plate shelves need 
to be 20 inches deep to accommodate 
double rows of 9-inch plates. 

2. Build cupboards whose top 
shelves are no higher than 6 feet from 
the floor, no section of which is wider 
than 4 feet, and no shelf deeper -than 
18 or 20 inches inside. Keep in mind 
that you will have to stoop to get items 
stored lower than 28 inches from the 
floor. These dimensions are within the 
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++. our new mail-order column designed 
for your shopping pleasure. Won't it be 
easy io just sit back at home, and do 
your gift and household buying through 
the ‘‘Shopping Corner’’? And fun, too, 
because of the wide selection of mer- 
chandise that we plan to offer you... . 
wedding, personal, and special gifts for 
all people and occasions, many, house- 
hold and garden articles that you have 
been needing and wanting, as well as 
novelties thot it is fun to have. Perhaps 
you have some suggestions about the 
kind of buying that you would like to 
do at the “Shopping Corner."’ If so, 
please send your ideas in to us. ... 


easy reach of the woman of average 
height (5’3”—5’5”). 

3. Have wall cupboards which open 
all the way up on both kitchen and 
dining-room sides wherever possible. 
Here you can store all the items you 
need to set the table. Have a vertical 
file for trays and shallow drawers for 
linen and silver. Store dinner plates at 
counter level to prevent reaching or 
stooping for heavy stacks of plates. 
Store less used and lighter weight 
china and glassware above and below 
the dinner plates. Stack cups in two’s, 
and cups and glasses of like size and 
shape in rows from front to back. 

4. Store utensils and supplies at the 
center where they are first used; that is, 
those used with water, at the sink; 
those with heat, at the range; those 
used in mixing, at the cook’s table. 
Duplicate sets of measuring spoons 
and cups, or can openers, will reduce 
needless kitchen travel and save time. 

5. Use a cart or work table on 
wheels to save time and energy. Load 
it with plates and silverware, and 
wheel into the dining room when 
setting tables. 

Remember, narrow shelves make it 
possible for you to see everything at 
a glance, and to pick up the article you 
want without moving others. Label all 
drawers with the contents. 


MANUAL FOR COUNSELORS 


OR BOTH experienced and pros- 

pective camp counselors and di- 
rectors, “Camp Counseling,” by A. 
Viola Mitchell and Ida B. Crawford, 
published by W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, is an excellent reference 
book, The varied activities of camp life 
are well covered, including a_back- 
ground of the objectives of camping 
and its history. Stressed is the im- 
portance of understanding people, of 
having personal skill in at least one 
camp activity and knowing how to 
teach others, (Continued on next page) 
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You can make 


faster with CERTO 


Peachier Jam? — Yes, indeed with Certo! For Certo is a highly con- 
centrated fruit pectin product . . . makes fruits jell with just a one- 
minute boil’ Jams taste richer —keep their lovely natural flavor, fragrance, 
and color because they don’t boil away. You average 50% more from 

the same amount of fruit, too. Over 80 tested recipes with every bottle, 
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= AND GET YOUR OWN 
DRESSES WITHOUT COST ! 


What a happy holiday you can 

have — with money worries off 

your mind! Starting right away, 

earn up to $23 a week in spare 
time, Like some exceptional 
Fashion Frocks representatives, 

that would mean up te $460 

in 20 weeks before Christmas 

to spend any way you want! 

And besides, take your pick g 

of dozens of gorgeous Fall 
dresses—without a penny of 

cost. That’s what we offer 

you for representing us in 4 

your spare time. Show our 3 
popular frocks to your ™ 
friends, then send us their g 

orders, Collect handsome 

cash commissions in J 
advance. No experience necessary. 


EVERYTHING FURNISHED FREE! 


Get free details of this unusual offer and 
Portfolio of new styles. Lovely fabric samples 
included, Rush your name, address and dress 
size on a penny postcard. Don’t put it off, 
Mail it today! Fashion Frocks, Inc., Desk 
E2028, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





You pay only 1% Resale Prices printed in our 
catalog. Make money selling, save money buy- 
ing for your own use. Buy direct from manu- 
facturer: Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases and 
Rolster Cases, Show Sheets, Scarfs, Vanity 
Sets, Bedspreads, Luncheon Sets, Banquet 
Cloths, Show Towels, Fancy Aprons, Infants’ 
Furnishings, ete. Complete embroidery in- 
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Dept. 479 22 West 21st St.. New York 10, N, Y. 
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INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


N INSTALLATION service adds 

greatly to the dignity and impres- 
siveness of inducting the newly elected 
officers of your group, Mrs, J. Kalten- 
brunner of Woodside, L. I., has sent 
us a lovely candlelight installation 
service which was written for and used 
by her own Bethesda Circle at her 
church, ‘She is willing to share this 
service with other groups who might 
like to use it. Check the coupon. 


CAMP 


F YOUR church has a summer va- 
cation Bible camp, your women’s 
group may be able to help in many 
ways. A committee of housekeepers 
from your membership might be of as- 
sistance at the camp. No doubt the best 
possible cook and caretaker is hired, 
but with the added help you give, the 
camp will be kept cleaner and better 
balanced meals will be served. 
Appoint a committee to visit the 
camp kitchen this summer to see if 
improvements seem advisable. The 
cook may have some valuable views 
about this. Ask if she would like help 
in planning menus. Maybe she would 
prefer to have one of your members 
take over this responsibility entirely. 
See if the pots and pans are ade- 
quate for preparing meals in quanti- 
ties and that they are not too worn to 
be efficient. Check the dish towels and 
see if the table service is complete. Are 
facilities for dishwashing the best that 
can possibly be worked out, or might 
there be some way of improving them? 
A good collection of large-quantity 
recipe books is a valuable asset to such 
a kitchen. A mixing machine also helps. 
Mrs. Gladys Erlandson of James- 
town, N. Y., wrote us for a reference 
list of large-quantity recipe books, as 
she is to manage the kitchen and cook 
this summer for Lutheran Bible Camp 
on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and she 
wants to do it in the most efficient man- 
ner possible. She has between 50 and 
100 persons to serve every day, and 
knows the value of cooking in large 


Large Quantity Recipe File 


Woman's Place Dept. (8-50) 

Christian Herald 
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Please send me the Candlelight In- 
stallation Service. I enclose 10c and 
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KITCHENS 


quantities by tested recipes. The camp 
has a farmhouse where the caretaker 
and his family live, eight cabins with 
electricity, and about twenty tents 
placed around the grounds. A large 
electric mixer gives Mrs, Erlandson a 
lift with the cooking. 

We give you this month a large- 
quantity recipe for blueberry pie, 
which makes a delightful treat in any 
summer camp, or at any church affair. 
If your group is to give a church sup- 
per soon, why not try making your pies 
right in the church kitchen by the 
large-quantity method? Test the re- 
sults against the procedure of indi- 
vidual members bringing pies from 
home. See if it provides greater uni- 
formity of product with less time and 
effort spent. The cost should be less, 
too, when supplies are bought in quan- 
tities and nine pies are baked at once. 





America’s favorite summertime dessert: 
blueberry pie topped with ice cream. 


BLUEBERRY PIE 
(Eight 9-inch pies) 


2 No. 10 cans blueberries* 
3 pints juice from fruit 
6 oz, (114 cups) cornstarch 


3 lbs. (3 pts.) sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
1% lb. (1% cup) butter 


Heat one quart of juice to boiling. Mix one pint of cold juice with 
cornstarch and add, while stirring, to hot juice. Cook until thick and 
clear. Stir sugar, salt and butter into thickened juice. Add fruit, mixing 
gently. Cool, Fill pastry-lined pie pans. Cover with pastry strips, Bake in - 
hot oven (425° F.) 30 minutes until brown. 





*Water pack. A No. 10 can contains 96 oz, or 12-13 cups, Almost any other canned fruit 


may of course be used in this recipe. 
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TARVED for affection! The children of New York's 

sweltering slum tenements have a place to sleep and 
usually something to eat. But few of the youngsters have any- 
one to love them. No one goes to the trouble of pointing out 
the beauty in life or telling of all the great things there are 
to be done by those who have courage and faith. No one 
cares that much. Broken, crowded, drunken homes have too 
little love to go around. 


The father—if there is one—seldom has any time for his 
children. The overworked mother refuses to have them un- 
derfoot. And so the youngsters shift for themselves all day 
long, after standing by a windowsill or table and gulping 
down a breakfast that may be nothing more than coffee, 
and bread spread with mustard! 


Even if a tenement parent had the desire and the energy 
to take his child by the hand and show him a better way of 
life, there is not much beauty in hot concrete and traffic- 
jammed streets. 


No, a child doesn’t find many friends in the slums, noi 
even in his own home. Suspicion, jealousy, indifference, 
selfishness—these he finds and imitates. But still the hunger 
for friendship will not die! At Mont Lawn the children move 
up to the counselors with a desperation that makes you sad 
and glad all at the same time as you watch. Timidly at first 
they take the counselor's hand. And when there is no rebuff, 
no angry pushing away—then the big smiles come that say, 
‘Isn't it wonderful to have a friend!”’ 

Counselors at Mont Lawn are more than teachers. They 
are someone to link arms with—someone in whose hearing 
a boy can unashamedly say his prayers—someone who has 
time to listen to a boy or girl’s small talk—-someone who is 
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“Look at me, | found a triend” 


enough interested to hear out sympathetically a child's 
mountainous little problem—someone who makes the love 
of God leap alive. 


How much does a child's heartache mean to you? Will 
you help a little boy or girl find friendship on Mont Lawn’s 
green hillside acres and hear of the greatest Friend of all in 
Children’s Temple? Wouldn't it do something good to you to 
know that a child was saying, ‘‘Look at me! | found a friend 
—because of you'’! 


YOUR GIFT NOW—TODAY—WILL KEEP SOME 
CHILD FROM BEING DISAPPOINTED. $15 
PROVIDES TWO HAPPY, MEMORABLE WEEKS 
AT MONT LAWN. ANY AMOUNT HELPS. 










Christian Herald Children’s Home 

Business Office, 27 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York biideae 
Were is my gift to help bring love and friendship into” 3 
the life of some little child. $.......... 


















By Amos John Traver 
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ELIJAH, A COURAGEOUS 
PROPHET 


I KINGS 18:21, 30-39 
“A ND Elijah the Tishbite, who 


was of the inhabitants of Gilead 
” That is all we know of the family 
background of Elijah. He steps upon 
the stage of Hebrew history, full- 
grown and confident. He dared to face 
Ahab and Jezebel and proclaim ,their 
sin and their doom. His prophetic cre- 
dentials were unmistakable. At his re- 
quest God withheld rain for three and 
a half years. He himself was fed by 
the ravens and the inexhaustible barrel 
of meal and cruse of oil of the widow 
of Zidon. His prayers brought fire from 
heaven to consume his sacrifice and 
rain from the clouds to water the fam- 
ished earth, In an hour of discourage- 
ment God spoke to him in a still, small 
voice. He was conscience to the king 
and consolation to the faithful few in 
Israel. He commissioned his successor 
Elisha and then rode in triumphant 
glory to Paradise in a chariot of fire. 
That is the romantic life stor y of Elijah. 
Ahab, king of Israel, was ‘both weak 
and evil. His queen, Jezebel, was more 
evil than Ahab, if that was possible, 
and the stronger willed. She brought 
with her from Tyre, her homeland, the 
worship of Baal. This god and _ his 
goddess, Ashtoreth, represented the 
vilest of nature religions. Their worship 
was accompanied by sexual orgies too 
terrible to describe. ‘Archaeologists tell 
us that in the ruins of the ancient 
shrines to Baal there are numberless 
bones of little children, victims of sac- 
rifice. The children of Israel wrote their 
own doom when they disobeyed God’s 
command to destroy the inhabitants of 
Canaan in the days of Joshua (Deu- 
teronomy 7:3). The religions of the 
heathen were a constant appeal to their 
lowest natures, a constant temptation 
to forget their God and practice the 
immoralities of heathen worship. It was 
evils introduced by idolatry that led to 
the downfall of Solomon ‘and the di- 
vision of the kingdom. Finally idolatry 
sent both Israel and Judah into cap- 
tivity. 
The challenge of the prophet to the 
priests of Baal is one of the most dra- 


matic episodes in the Bible. Elijah had 
pronounced the judgment of God on 
Ahab with its three years of drought. 
When Ahab could find no other way 
to secure relief he sought Elijah, Then 
the challenge was issued and Ahab 
called together his people to Mount 
Carmel where they might see whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the stronger. The 
sign agreed upon was that fire should 
come down from heaven to burn the 
sacrifices, 

Eight hundred and fifty priests of 
Baal and Ashtoreth faced the lone 
prophet of Jehovah. They prepared 
altar and sacrifice and prayed to their 
gods for fire. Hour after hour they 
shouted and danced in appeal to Baal, 
and even cut themselves so that their 
blood ran, Elijah, with grim humor, 
egged them on, “Shout,” he told them, 
“for he is a god! ee is musing, or 
away on business, r perhaps he is 
asleep and must be aeikenedl (Mof- 
fatt) But no fire came. Then Elijah 
at the regular appointed hour of 
prayer called for water to soak the 
altar and sacrifice. Then he prayed that 
God would reveal His truth and might, 
and the fire came, burning up the 
altar with the sacrifice, And the people 
were convinced and took vengeance 
on the priests of Baal. 

Jezebel was not convinced. Her 
hatred of Elijah only became more 
intense. So Elijah fled to the wilder- 
ness, and there God not only fed him 
but gave him a lesson he needed to 
learn. First, that the greatest might of 
God was not in such evidence as had 
been given on Mount Carmel, It was 
not by the wind or earthquake or light- 
ning, but by the witness of a still, 
small voice that God accomplished 
His purpose in the hearts of men. Sec- 
ond, Elijah needed to be reminded 
that there were seven thousand faith- 
ful to God in Israel and that he was 
not alone. 

The story of Elijah continues to the 
day when, walking with his younger 
disciple, Elisha, he was taken up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. His rebuke 
of Ahab for the murder of Naboth and 
the theft of his vineyard is typical of 
his mission to be the conscience of 


king and people. 


Lessons based on International Sunday School Lessons; International Bible Lessons for 
Christian Teaching, copyrighted by the International Council of Religious Education. 
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There is a sequel to the life of 
Elijah. With Moses, he met with Jesus 
on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
discussed the death on the cross. In- 
deed, while John the Baptist was not 
a reincarnation of Elijah, he certain] 
shared his spirit and message. Both 
were prophets of judgment. Both pled 
for repentance, Both were brave voices 
in a hostile world. 

Our days call for a rebirth of the 
courageous spirit of Elijah, Men are 
still creating their own gods and fash- 
ioning them from their own vices. 
Money and its power become the gods 
of those who play upon the weak- 
nesses and lusts of their brothers in 
order to make a profit, The orgies of 
the temple of Baal are duplicated in 
the lusts of the drunkard, Moral judg- 
ments are warped. Physical, mental, 
and spiritual weakness follows every 
indulgence. If we are inclined to be- 
come despondent over the Baal wor- 
ship of our times, we need to be re- 
minded that there are many times 
seven thousand faithful church folk 
who have not bowed to Baal. With 
God surely on our side against evil, 
we can count on many voices to join 
ours if we have the courage to speak 
for God against every sin that menaces 
our world today. 


Questions: 

Note the interesting fact that Enoch, 
Moses and Elijah left no record of their 
death. Someone has suggested that Enoch 
represents spirit; Moses, conscience; and 
Elijah, heart. How are all three required 
in the attack on intemperance? What has 
immortality to do-with ow attitude toward 
social evils? 
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EZRA, INTERPRETER 
OF GOD’S WORD 


NEHEMIAH 8:1-4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 18 


HE REFORMS of Ezra were one 

of the four “Alpine summits of 
Hebrew history.” So Dr. Harris Kirk 
declares. He lists the four as follows: 
the call of Abraham, the giving of the 
Law to Moses, the Babylonian exile, 
and the reforms of Ezra described in 
our Scripture lesson, At first thought 
we might question whether these re- 
forms ought to be given such high 
rating. They included the restoration 
of regular temple worship, the cele- 
bration of national festivals, and the 
enforcement of the laws against inter- 
marriage with heathen women. Tith- 
ing was resumed and usury stopped. 
Many of the reforms, so far as indi- 
vidual conduct was concerned, do not 
seem to have lasted. 

Ezra’s reforms did persist in the 
formal religion of the Jews. Perhaps 
this is the reason for marking them as 
among the high points of Hebrew 
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history. The fact is that orthodox Jews 
to this day follow the pattern of re- 
ligious observance established by Ezra. 
With all the faults of formalism that 
Jesus faced in His day, the re-estab- 
lishing of Mosaic law did keep alive 
the worship of the true God. 

The reforms of Ezra began where all 
reform must begin, with the Word of 
God. It is the only infallible norm of 
faith and life. Nehemiah was the gov- 
ernor and must be credited with be- 
lieving that religion is the only foun- 
dation for reform. Ezra had come to 
Jerusalem some years earlier and had 

made a good beginning at re-estab- 
lishing respect for the temple and its oluas te apeve thee 
worship. Nehemiah had rebuilt the or ame bees] Take 
walls of Jerusalem. But walls are little Ke eon 
defense. 

The people were called to a week 
of Bible reading and ‘coe ae 
Ezra, with his fellow scribes, took 
turns reading the Word and explain- 
ing it. 

The people all listened closely. As 
they did so they were convinced of 
their sin. They had neglected worship 
in the temple and festival days had 
Keen forgotten. No wonder they wept. 
By the high standards of God’s law 
“there is none perfect, no not one.” 
Then Ezra called them from sorrow to 
joy. With the law also came the mercy 
of God. 

Is there a revival of interest in re- 
ligion? The publishers of books seem 
to think so, for the sale of religious 
books has risen to an all-time high. 
The experiences of the last twenty- 
five years should make men eager for 
the direction of God’s law and the 
mercy of God’s love. In the days when 
Wycliffe translated the Bible for Eng- 
land, we are told that the people 
gathered around peat fires at night 
while one read to them from the 
penned manuscript of the Bible in the 
language they could understand. To- 
day our need is the same. Whatever 
else we may emphasize in our church 
programs, the study of the Bible must 
be the very center. National and per- 
sonal reform find their roots in God’s 
Word. 


Questions: 


What do you think of these rules for 
Bible study? 1. Begin to read immediately, 
not just some day when you have time. 
2. Approach the Bible prayerfully. 3. Try 
to understand it in terms of its message to 
you. 4. Be willing to live by it. 
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JOHN, A PREACHER 
OF REPENTANCE 


LUKE 3:7-20 


nes. a great scholar of the 
time of Luther, was no hero. He 
knew that Luther was right in his | yee 
interpretation of the Bible and sym- 66 
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Your children will learn... 
really learn... much more of the 
Bible by using GOSPEL LIGHT LESSONS 


They are interesting, intriguing, and in- 
spiring! Children wantto learnmore about 
the Lord, Jesus Christ and His Word. 
The Gospel Light curriculum offers a 
complete and comprehensive coverage 
of the Bible. The course is edited by Dr. 
Henrietta C. Mears, eminent Christian 
educator. Used by thousands of Sunday 
Schools throughout America and in 
foreign countries and mission stations, 
Translated into Chinese and Spanish. 
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. pathized with his reforms. He also 
 -? nl knew that controversy with the Pope 
was dangerous. He wrote to Luther: 


a ' t s “Go ahead and upset the world. I am 


with you but I would have you un- 
LCP ILE eee nee 


derstand that I have no zeal for mar- 
eee 


tyrdom.” Contrast this learned scholar 
ep 
Within the eact 


with John the Baptist, humble prophet 
of the wilderness. 

The supreme mission of John was 
to prepare for the coming of Jesus. He 
| was also a powerful pre sacher of right- 
| ebeiniees, He was popular with “the 
people, not because he flattered them, 
but because he told them fearlessly 
of their sins. No one ever spoke more 
| plainly and frankly. Yet the people 
inot only admired his cour: ige but 
| flocked from the cities and towns to 
the banks of the Jordan to hear him. 
Many came out of curiosity and re- 
mained to repent and be baptized. 
The reputation of John grew as the 
crowds grew. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, maintained a luxurious palace 
at Tiberias. This city, on the shores 
of Galilee, was a little Rome with all 
its vices. While on a visit to Rome, 
——|Herod Antipas had been entertained 
in the palace of his brother Philip. He 
had an illicit affair with Herodias, 
Philip’s wife, and stole her away. His 
own wife, daughter of Aretas, King 
of Arabia, was still living. Such im- 
i morality was common among the 
heathen but Herod Antipas made pre- 
tension of regard for the religion of 
his fathers. His life at court was a 
scandal to his nation. 

Why did such a man send for John? 

Perhaps it was a combination of su- 
perstition and curiosity. Then, too, 
John was popular and some attention 
paid to him might help his own 
strained relations with his people. He 
kept John at court for some time and 
was, no doubt, quite willing that John 
should denounce sin in general. He 
might have been willing to make some 
minor reforms as John pointed out 
their need. Then one day John be- 
came personal and direct. “It is not 
lawful for thee to have thy brother’s 
wife.” One can imagine the shock to 
Herod and his courtiers. 
| John was imprisoned in the dun- 
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death. He knew John was telling the 
truth and perhaps there was some 
secret admiration for his courage. At 
times the disciples of John were al- 
lowed to visit him, but finally Herod- 
ias had her way and John was mar- 
tyred. 

Men need the call to repentance. It 
is never a popular business, this facing 
men with their particular sins. It often 
leads to martyrdom. But repentance 
is necessary for salvation. Until we ac- 
knowledge our need, we will not have 
any use for a Saviour. Jesus could do 
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nothing with the Pharisees because 
they were proud and self-satisfied. Only 
those who realize their sickness will call 
a physician. 

John might have excused himself 
from making his charges against 
Herod. He could have said to himself, 
“Why should I tell Herod the truth? 
He will not change.” But John knew 
that repentance was Herod’s only 
chance to escape eternal condemna- 
tion. He had to give him his chance. 
If we proclaim the truth as we see it, 
we have kept faith with our God. If 
men will not listen, their blood is not 
upon our hands, The measure of our 
courage is our faith in God. Death is 
not as great an evil as our silence when 
our conscience tells us that we should 
speak. It is better to obey God rather 
than man. 


Questions: 

Do we need more Johns preaching in 
our pulpits today? Suppose your pastor 
were to speak out frankly against the per- 
sonal sins of his congregation? Would 
there be repentance—or very soon a new 
pastor? Do you think that John may have 
tried in vain to plead with Herod alone 
before he denounced him publicly? What 
kind of preaching do we want? 


© Sunday, August 27 


MARY, THE MOTHER 
OF - ESUS 
LUKE 1:46-48; 2:48-51; MARK 3:31-35; 
JOHN 19:25-27; ACTS 1:14 


i bin VIRGIN Mary was not perfect. 
The Gospels do not hide her faults. 
The Roman Catholic Church quite late 
in Christian history declared that she 
was born as sinless as her divine Son. 
There is not the least support for such 
a doctrine as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in the Gospels. Jesus rebuked her 
on more than one occasion. First at the 
age of 12 He had to impress upon her 
His peculiar relationship to God. His 
Father’s house or business had pringity 
over His duties to His parents and their 
Nazareth home. 

At the Cana wedding it seems that 
Mary was urging Jesus to some spec- 
tacular act. Again her Son rebuked her. 
“Woman, what have you to do with 
me?” In spite of the efforts of the in- 
terpreters it is difficult to soften that 
rebuke, It is clear that Mary had am- 
bitions for Jesus that He could not 
share (John 2:1-12). 

Again as Jesus was teaching and 
hee aling i in one of the synagogues Mary 
and some of Jesus’ brothers were stand- 
ing outside. Probably they were con- 
cerned for His safety and sanity. They 
sent word to Him that they wanted to 
speak to Him. “Who is my ‘mother and 
who are my brothers?” He replied. 

“Whoever does the will of my Father 
in Heaven, that is my brother and sister 
and mother.” Mary had to learn that 
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Jesus was no ordinary child of hers. 
She must not interfere with the work 
for which He had been born (Matthew 
12:46-50). 

Mary must have spent many a sleep- 
less night in concern for the child she 
could not understand. Yet she never 
lost her love for Him. She is a model 
for all motherhood. We can well be- 
lieve that Jesus’ familiarity with the 
psalms was learned at his mother’s 
knee. Story hour with Mary meant the 
hero tales of Scripture. Surely prophe- 
cies of the Messiah were often on her 
lips. The wonders of angels, shepherds 
and wise men, of visions and dreams 
that accompanied His birth must have 
been never-ending sources of delight 
for young Jesus. 

We may be sure that Mary taught 
her Son to study and to work, She was 
no “spoiling mother” shielding her 
child from the realities of life. Disci- 
pline was in her home as a matter of 
course. She was intimate and guide and 
comforter, her Son’s first teacher. 

Mary stood by her Son even when 
she did not understand him. She was 
too much a woman of her age to re- 
ezltize the spiritual meaning of the Mes- 
siah. She shared the expectation of her 
people that the Messiah would free 
Israel and build a new world empire, 
greater than that of David and Solo- 
mon. Her love for Jesus never wavered. 
When Jesus was dying she stood fear- 
lessly at the foot of the cross, not far off 
with most of the disciples. That Jesus’ 
love for Mary was also constant is 
shown by His appeal to John to take 
His place and care for her as though 
she were his mother. Mary was early 
at the tomb of Jesus on the first Easter. 
When Pentecost came Mary was with 
the little band in the upper room and 
shared in the glorious experience of the 
Holy Spirit. With that experience came 
understanding and the solution of all 
those puzzling problems that had trou- 
bled her since the first announcement 
that she was to bear the Saviour. 

Until her death Mary must have 
been a loved and respected member of 
the little Christian community. Many 
of the intimate details of the birth and 
life of Jesus must have come from her 
storehouse of memory. Many have 
thought that Luke depended on Mary 
as a source of information for many an 
incident included in his Gospel. All 
honor to Mary, not as divine, not as a 
miracle worker, not as an intercessor 
with Christ for us, but as a good wom- 
an, blessed by her selection to become 
the mother of our Lord. 


Questions: 


List the qualities of Mary for mother- 
hood. What responsibility has the church 
for preparing young mothers for their 
tasks? What is the program in your church 
to help Christian mothers to realize their 
responsibility? Should more be done? 
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says Mrs. George C. Barnard of Colorado, 
a Reader's Digest Community Representative for Over 20 Years 


NDER the Reader's Digest 
“‘Mail-Phone” Plan, many 
folks are making $10 to $25 a 
week in spare time . . . and up to 
$5,000 or more a year, full time. 
They simply get in touch with 
friends, neighbors, and acquaint- 
ances in person or over the 'phone, 
and mail out postcards (which we 
suppty). And they make a generous profit on 
each Digest subscription received. 

You can easily do the same. You'd be 
amazed how many people in your locality 
know the Digest. They'll be glad to place 
their renewal, gift, and new subscriptions 
through YOU, their local representative. 
And even a tiny ad in your telephone direc- 
tory will often bring profitable orders from 
people you've never met. (As an official 
Digest Community Representative—you may, 
if you wish, place such an ad.) 
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this plan and a free money-making 
kit which includes: postcards for 
mailing; directions for use of tele- 
phone; profitable methods used by 
other Digest representatives, what 
to say, how to say it, etc. The kit is 
yours—entirely free and without 
obligation. But mail coupon now 
—while this opportunity is open 
to you. Reader's Digest, Dept. Al, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 
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8 playtime for you and your organization 


PLAYTIME 


by Agnes Durant Pylant 


Parties and socials for Christian peo 

age groups are at your fingertips GE see tone 
a copy of Playtime, a book of social recreation 
written especially for church groups. Material 
found in these 224 pages can be adapted to 
any church group, large or small. Wholesome 
delightful fellowship is assured when you use 
the plans and parties in Playtime. . f 
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| by DANIEL A. POLING 


| HUNT FOR HEAVEN, by Elsie Oakes 
| Barber (Macmillan, 230 pp., $3). 


STRONG, dramatic and convincing 

story. Here is a novel of emotional 
depth with sustained reader interest and 
a climax that left this reviewer in debt 
to the author. John Bliss in his hunt for 
Heaven thought the answer was to be 
found in communal living and spent his 
life working to help the little man. 
But when he made his great discovery 
he told his daughter that this Kingdom 
is within each of us. The background for 
the vivid love story of Rebecca and Dan- 
iel is at once pastoral and urban. There 
is a vital struggle within the soul of the 
girl. The conflict of emotions, the crossing 
of purposes, give a wide perspective to 
the plot. There is a satisfying ending to 
the love story and this includes the central 
theme of the novel. 


ROOSEVELT IN RETROSPECT, by 
John Gunther (Harper, 379 pp., $3.75). 


OHN GUNTHER has accomplished 
the impossible! He has written objec- 
tively about one whom he deeply loved 
and completely admired. He tells us that 
he wanted to pin Mr. Roosevelt against 
the wall of time . . . to try to write about 
him, however impossible the task ap- 
peared to be, strictly from the perspectiv: 
of history as if he were Charlemagne or 
Julius Cesar. I think that he succeeds. 
I think, too, that he makes his case for 
the conclusion that “millions of people 
think of him [Roosevelt] as if he were 
still alive.” The opposition party will do 
well to keep this in mind—if they wish to 
win an election. Thus far running Roose- 
velt from the grave has not won elections 
for the Republicans. Gunther is an author 
of stature and this volume adds to his 
height. Significant of his objectivity are 
such sentences as these: “Roosevelt was 
guilty of bad judgment . . . He was over- 
confident and underconfident in a peculiar 
way ... Also he erred gravely in under- 
estimating several factors.” In other 
words, Gunther is both factual and in- 
spirational but inspiration for him on these 
pages derives from the soul of the man 
he writes about. A truly great book. 


ON THE WISDOM OF AMERICA, 
edited by Lin Yutang (John Day, 458 pp.. 
$5). , 

ERHAPS this volume is unique in the 
literature of America—not merely be- 
cause the distinguished Chinese author 
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mines the inexhaustible literary lode, but 
also because of his method in dealing 
with the master minds who have written | 
in every field. One of the greatest of | 
modern Chinese philosophers takes what 
may have started as a little journey but 
developed into a major expedition through 
America’s literature and culture. In single 
sentences or longer passages, from Benja- 
min Franklin and Thomas Jefferson to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman 
and Albert Einstein (a naturalized Amer- 
ican), he shows us what we have been, 
are, and may hope to become. Here is 
stimulating reading of high order. 


THE CARDINAL, by Henry Morton 
Robinson (Simon & Schuster, 579 pp.. 
$3.50). A best-seller which, though fiction, 
is in its intimate particulars a Roman | 
Catholic tract. It is eloquent propaganda 
for the faith and Church. The story is | 
emotionally sympathetic. The hero, Ste- 
phen Fermoyle, is a religious superman 
and destined by the author to be the first | 
American pope. Many will identify him 
with the distinguished prelate, Cardinal 
Spellman of New York. It is generally 
agreed that this novel will increase rather 
than decrease bitterness between the 
faiths. But significant of Protestantism, 
Protestants will, I think, make up the 
majority of the great number who will 
read it. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD | 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, edited by | 
Franklin J. Meine (Basic Books, Inc., 564 | 
pp., $30). This is the finest atlas in one | 
volume that I have ever seen. It is factu- | 
ally complete—it covers the world. The 
illustrations have never been equalled in 
any similar publication. Particularly im- 
pressive are the pictures in color. The 
maps are sharp, adequate, and beautifully 
done, 


JOHN MARK, SERVANT OF) 
CHRIST, by Park Harris Anderson 
(Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
189 pp., $2.00). No doubt my feeling for | 
this little book is influenced by the fact | 
that the author confirms my own faith in | 
John Mark. Here is a convincing, schol- 
arly and always reverent appraisal + 
great New Testament characters and for | 
the first time John Mark really comes into | 
his own. 


THE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE, by | 
Ernest Gebler (Doubleday, 377 pp., $3). 
On these pages the romance and the 
romances of the Pilgrim Fathers and | 
Mothers are made to live in mortal flesh. 
The novel is authentic, dramatic and 
moves like a tide to its crest. Long-estab- 
lished traditions and intimate details of 
the private lives of Miles Standish, John 
and Priscilla Alden and the rest are fre- | 
quently disregarded and often replaced. 
There will be a good many emotional 
shocks for the “descendants,” but the | 
story absorbs the reader. 


CAPTAIN SAM GRANT, by Lloyd 
Lewis (Little, Brown, 512 pp., $6). The 
great Union Commander-in-Chief walks 
in all his proportions across these pages. 
Indeed his personality accelerates speed | 
and comes to an authority that history 
itself has never granted. This biography 
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The inspiring story of an 
American woman who 
became the beloved 

protector of the 
primitive tribesmen 
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@ A novel by LOUISE A. 
STINETORF The most €x- 
traordinary story of missionary 
life ever written. A Literary 
Guild Selection $3.00 at all 
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religion in action 


; I offer these tales thac illustrate great truths 
in consttuctive living in the confidence that in 
a every life there is significance, and chat, every day 
——— and every hour, man walks in the midst of living 
parables . . . an actor in them.""—Fulton Oursler 

The very best of the Modern Parables which 
appear weekly in newspapers throughout America 
—now in a beautiful book of inspiration and com- 
fort for you. At all booksellers, $1.75 « DOUBLEDAY 
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A charming and revealing book about 


the everyday miracles of nature. 


By DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
author of “The Road oS a Naturalist” 


and NOEL PEATTIE 





| reveals the boy and man only to the high 
hour when the frustrated West Point 
graduate returns to the Army and begins 
his career in the War Between the States. 
With the advantage of knowing what 
happened thereafter, the author has writ- 
ten a book of vital integrity. 


I CHOSE JUSTICE, by Victor Krav- 
chenko (Scribners, 458 pp., $3.75). The 
severity of the attacks on the author of 
“I Chose Freedom” were significant of the 
quality and integrity of his writing. His 
new book is equally exciting and dramatic. 
The attack on the Communist system is 
devastating. Actual stories from the lips 
and pens of those who have imperiled 
their lives to speak and write, buttress 
the documents. 


THEM WAS THE DAYS, by Martha 
Ferguson McKeown, (Macmillan, 282 pp.. 
$3.50). Here is an exciting saga of the 
westward way in America. The story is 
told in the unlettered words of the prin- 
cipal character who in spite of his own 
belittling is really something of a hero. 
His description of the grasshopper plague 
is suggestive of the graphic style in which 
he recites his far-moving chronicle: “After 
the grasshoppers moved on . . . we seen 
long lines of covered wagons coming 
back. All the canvas was et clean oft 
them, and them bare bows stuck up just 
like the ribs on a skeleton.” This is the 
second of three books the author has 
planned on the life of her hero, Mont 
Hawthorne. 


FAITH MOVES MOUNTAINS, by 
Amos HI. Carnegie (Amos H. Carnegie. 
Carver Hall, Washington, D. C., 114 pp., 
$1). The author of this impressive story 
of one man’s triumphant faith has founded 
a self-help hospitalization movement that 
is becoming national. He would aid in 
providing hospital facilities for those who 
are neglected. He would help train phy- 
sicians, nurses and members of the allied 
professions. The great-hearted and splen- 
didly equipped Negro-American tells the 
story of a faith that has come alive in sac- 
rificial deeds. The Reverend Amos H. 
Carnegie has merited, even as he has se- 
cured, the support of scores of United 
States senators, many governors, and the 
mayors of cities that have ten thousand or 
more Negroes. 


WORLD WITHOUT HEROES, by 
Arthur C. Fields (Whittlesey House, 271 
pp., $3). And a tragic, evil world it is, a 
world without much hope, but your world 
and mine as the author views it. There 
are killings in cold blood and there is little 
to mitigate the red scene. But there are 
meanings here that cannot be disregarded 
if we would live to see the dawn of a 
world in which heroes and heroines may 
survive and flourish. Not for the church 
library. 


I SELL WHAT I WRITE, by Jules 
Archer (Frederick Fell, 220 pp., $2.50). 
Jam-packed with inspiration for anyone 
who pounds a typewriter, hoping to sell 
what comes out. The author cites case 
histories of material he has sold in almost 
every periodical field. The book will spark 

| ideas, new approaches, methods of work- 


| ing, new markets, etc. H.G.S 
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The Praying Hands Were Helping Hands 


ANY, many years ago there were 

two boys who wanted to be art- 
ists. They had no money, so they had 
to earn their living and study art at the 
same time. 

But learning to be an artist is real 
work in itself. It takes hours and hours 
of study every day. It became harder 
and harder for the two young artists to 
study and earn enough money for food 
at the same time. 

Finally the two friends decided that 
they must try another way. One would 
work full time and make the living for 
both of them, The other would spend 
all of his time in becoming an artist. 
Once his paintings began to sell, there 
would be enough money for the first 
friend to study art again. 

The older one insisted that he be 
the one to earn the living. He had 
great faith that his friend would be- 
come a fine artist. And besides he al- 
ready had a place to work in a restaur- 
ant. So the older one went to work. He 
washed dishes, scrubbed floors and 
tackled any task in order to earn 
enough money to pay for their room 
and food. He worked long and hard, 
but he did it cheerfully because he was 
helping his friend. Then, too, he 
looked forward to the day when he 
could spend all of his time studying 
art. 

The younger man worked hard too, 
and he gained more and more skill as 
an artist. At last he sold a carving for 
enough money to pay for their room 
and food for a long time. Now his 
friend could quit work and study art 
once more. 

But it was too late. The days of 
washing and scrubbing had stiffened 
the muscles of his hands. The rough 
work had enlarged the joints and 
twisted his fingers. His cracked hands 
could not hold the artist’s brush the 
right way, nor make the delicate grace- 
ful strokes. Try as he might, he could 
not control the awkwardness and clum- 
siness of his gnarled hands. He never 
would be able to paint well. 

This made the younger friend very 
sad. Those roughened hands had made 
it possible for him—Albrecht Durer— 
to become a famous painter. While 
he could always take care of his friend, 
Albrecht wished there was some other 
way he could show his gratefulness. 

Then one day Albrecht returned to 
their room and found his friend pray- 
ing. As he saw the work-worn hands 
folded in simple reverence, he had a 
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By courtesy E. S. Herrmann, New York 


wonderful idea. He would draw those 
hands in prayer! The ugliness of the 
broken nails and swollen joints would 
become.a symbol of self-sacrifice and 
service. He would draw his friend’s 
hands so that people would love and 
appreciate all hands that work and toil 
for others. 

And so Albrecht Durer drew the 
famous “Praying Hands.” The drawing 
has lived for more than 400 years, and 
throughout those years it has inspired 
people all over the world to find love 


Edited by 
E. GAYLE 
FITZSIMMONS 


and beauty in simple, coarse hands like 
those that did so much to help Al- 
brecht Durer become one of the 
world’s greatest religious artists. 


E ARE looking forward to your 

letters, poems and stories to fill 
this corner. “What Do YOU Think?” 
is an invitation to you to write us 
about the things that interest you and 
may be of interest to other boys and 
girls. 

We will use as many letters, poems 
and stories as we have space for in this 
corner. Of course, it will help if you 
keep your story short. But do send it in. 





ON’T forget to send in your favor- 
ite prayer. Maybe it’s one you have 
learned, or perhaps it is one you have 
made up and would like to share with 
others. Just send it to the Children’s 
Page. 
Here is a prayer that really is part of 
a song. It was written by Harry D. 
Clarke and we like it as a prayer almost 
as much as we do as a song: 


Come into my heart, Lord Jesus, 
Come in today, 

Come in to stay, 

Come into my heart, Lord Jesu8. 


WHAT DANGEROUS THINGS ARE 
PEGGY AND DICK EACH DOING? “a 


Answers on page 69 











"| MUST HELP 
THE JEWS!” 


“Everything I have seems going or gone— 
yet ‘I Must Help the Jews.” Thus wrote a 


_ child of God whose soul had been stirred to 
its depths because of the tragic condition of 


the Jews throughout the world. 


“I Must Help the Jews!’ Dear child of 
God, they are still God’s people, beloved for 
the father’s sake; and because you have been 
born again, you love what He loves. 


Dear Reader, will you say, “J, Too, Must 
Help the Jews?” Will you help us to tell 
them, ‘“These things you have suffered are not 
things which Christians do! No true Christian 
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you done for these, my brethren?’ (Matt. 
25:40) 
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MR. MORTON’S CABIN 
(Continued from page 38) 


place,” said Mr, Morton, glowing. “It’s 
pretty small,” he added, half wishing 
he had put on an extra six feet. 

Jean walked in through the hole for 
the door, “You can swing a bigger cat 
in here than we can in our place,” she 
said. “We hang from the ceiling over in 
Pinecone in a one-room. Oh, Bill, this 
is terrific! Look at the brook right out- 
side where this huge window is going 
to be!” 

In the end Bill took the extra ham- 
mer and tried a few clapboards, just to 
see if he remembered how. He worked 
in a very shipshape way, Mr. Morton 
noticed out of the tail of his eye. While 
they hammered Mr. Morton learned 
quite a lot about his young guests. He 
learned that Bill was a senior and 25, 
because of that three-year stretch in 
the Navy. Jean was at the U, too, a 
junior. Mr. Morton, misled by the pig- 
tails and the round cheeks, had put her 
down as about 17, but she turned out 
to be 20. And this would be her last 
year at the U, because they were going 
to have a baby in December. 

Their glowing faces told Mr. Morton 
that this was a very special bit of news, 
not confided to every casual bystander, 
and that something was expected of 
him. “Well, well!” he said. “Congratu- 
lations!” He liked the way today’s 
young people took their world in this 
frank matter-of-fact way, and he felt 
a bit dated as he remembered the touch 
of Victorian formality with which 
Millie had notified him that Betsy was 
on the way. “That’s fine!” he said again. 

“Thank you,” said Jean with modest 
dignity. “I’d like to finish at the U, but 
we decided—well, first things first. We 
want to grow up with our children.” 

“You see I had terrific luck,” said 
Bill. “I’ve already got my job lined up. 
Right here in Fairville with the Carey 
Chemical.” 

“That’s a good outfit,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton. “You’re not going wrong there.” 

“The salary is pretty small to start, 
but it’s the field I want and there’s a 
future.” 

“Ah, that’s the thing,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, brandishing his hammer. “A fu- 
ture. When I started sweeping out 
Staub’s hardware store I _ never 
dreamed that some day I'd own the 
place.” 

All in all, it was the pleasantest eve- 
ning Mr. Morton had spent since he 
started the cabin, and they finished the 
clapboards on the north wall. 

“Feels good to bang a hammer 
again,” said Bill, as they were leaving. 
“Thanks for letting me work off steam. 
May I drop around again before I 
hibernate for the final exams?” 

They did come again, a week or so 
later, and admired the windows in 
their frames and the finished fireplace, 
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and Bill helped shingle the roof for an 
hour, Then Mr. Morton didn’t see them 
again. 

It was an evening in the middle of 
June when he put the last knob on the 
last cupboard door. His cabin was fin- 
ished. Millie came down to inspect, and 
to see what furniture he wanted from 
the house. 

“Just a chair,” said Mr. Morton, 
“that’s all. Don’t want to be clut- 
tered—” 

“One chair!” scoffed Millie. “No 
chair for me, if I come calling?” 

Mr. Morton grinned boyishly. He 
seemed younger, somehow, since he 
had been building his cabin, “O.K.., 
then. Two chairs, But nothing else. No 
doodads. After all, this is just a retreat 
to—retreat into—” 

“Listen!” They both heard the snarl 
of the fire siren, the distant excited 
shouts, and at the same moment 
smelled the smoke drifting across the 
field beyond the brook. 

“It’s back there in Pinecone Vil- 
lage!” Mr. Morton was halfway to the 
garage. Twenty years ago, when Fair- 
ville had a volunteer fire department, 
he had been a reliable member in a 
red helmet. Even now, he always 
rushed to the scene of a blaze, to see 
how the professional boys handled 
things. 


E was back in an hour, tired out 
from all the excitement, and with 
his necktie under one ear. There was 
cheerful chatter on the porch where 
Millie and her Ladies’ Aid committee, 
under a cone of light, were making 
green frog bean-bags for the summer 
fair. 

“Was it bad, dear?” asked Millie. 

“Evening, ladies,” said Mr. Morton 
collectively. “No, the boys did a good 
job. Fire was in the barracks over in 
Pinecone, but they confined it to two 
apartments, Remember the kids who 
came down to the cabin, Millie? Bill 
and Jean Darby? One of the apart- 
ments was theirs. They got most of 
their stuff out, but it was tough on the 
poor kids, especially Jean. I told Bill 
we'd be glad to have them stay here 
till they got straightened around, but 
they'd already fixed it up with some 
friends of theirs for a few days.” 

Retreating, he went down through 
the dusk to the glade, and prowled 
around the cabin among the trees like 
a restless panther. It’s done, he 
thought. My Cabin is done. Tomorrow 
I'll dig out my old painting stuff. Might 
read some, too—really finish “War and 
Peace” this time. 

At last Mr. Morton’s life fell into the 
anticipated pattern. Every night after 
dinner, except for the evenings when 
he had to show up at a meeting of the 
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Men’s Club or the hospital board, he 
went down to the cabin. One night he 
did a not-so-bad watercolor of the 
glade and hung it over the fireplace. 
The next night he made a little head- 
way in “War and Peace,” and began a 
carving of a miniature clipper ship. No 
one bothered him, no one came near 
him. At about ten o'clock each night 
he blew out the lamp and came up 
through the dark, scented orchard. 

Then one night two weeks later he 
came in at the back door at a quarter 
of nine. Unexpectedly, the house was 
quiet. Millie looked up from the toe 
of an Argyle sock. “Why, Leland, 
you're early.” 

Mr. Morton came and stood thought- 
fully before her. “Millie,” he said, “I’ve 
been sitting down there in my cabin. 
Thinking. ‘T ran into Bill and Jean 
Darby downtown today. He’s gradu- 
ated, you know, and started in at 
Carey’s. Millie, where do you think 
those two kids are living?” 

‘Why, I don’t know, dear.” 

“In one room over Lape’s Bakery, 
down there in that miserable part of 
Water Street. Eating all their meals 
out. And Jean in—in a delicate condi- 
tion. Thev’ve combed the town and 
there isn’t one single-place for them 
to live. I call that a disgrace to Fair- 
ville.” 

“Oh dear,” said Millie. “They 
couldn’t stay in Pinecone?” 

“Bill isn’t eligible there now that he’s 
graduated. That’s just for students. 
Millie, here’s what I’ve been thinking.’ . 
He took a turn around the room. “W hy 
not fix up my cabin for them to live in 
this summer? Run in water and elec- 
tricity from the lane. Add on a bit. Be 
done in no time. Do some of the work 
myself and Bill can help. Work out 


some rent adjustment. I know they'd 
like it. Just temporary, of course, to 
take care of their immediate problem, 
Wait, Millie, there’s more to my idea 
than that. The cabin’s just the be- 
ginning.” 

He sat down opposite her, his thin 
face glowing. “You know that land 

Father left me vears ago at the end of 
Dale Road? Well, I’m thinking about 
cutting that up into building lots. Make 
the price low and the terms easy for 
kids like Bill and Jean who want to put 
up their own little homes, or at least do 
a good part of the work themselves, I 
have a hunch there are a lot of young 
couples in Fairville in a bad spot for a 
place to live. Of course this wouldn’t 
be any free-for-all. It would be just for 
kids getting started, kids handy with 
tools, like Bill.” J 

Millie looked at him with loving ex- 
asperation. “It’s a wonderful plan, 
dear,” she said, “but Leland, are you 
going to get back in something again? 
Are you going to get involved in a 
housing scheme, of all things? And I 
thought you were enjoying your cabin 
so much—” 

“Well, Millie, ’'ve found out some- 
thing, since I finished my cabin. The 
fun, the satisfaction, was in building it. 
Now it’s done, I’m ready to move on to 
something else. I believe that’s the way 
it was meant to be—people have to 
keep on building, accomplishing. An- 
other thing—” Mr. Morton looked a lit- 
tle sheepish “since the cabin was done 


—well, sitting down there alone—I 
missed you, Millie, and that’s the 
truth!” 


Millie leaned over and gave his arm 
a little pat. In stgn language, which Mr. 
Morton had learned to read many years 
ago, it meant “I missed you, too!” 


PRISON WITH A WAITING LIST 


(Continued from page 22 


3. Every normal person needs to 
feel important. 

4. The individual needs response 
from his group. 

5. Every man feels the need for a 
leader, someone from whom he can 
gain a measure of security. 

“Along with these needs,” Brown 
adds, “everybody tends to make a 
maximum adjustment socially, insofar 
as people and circumstances will per- 
mit.” 

Thus, at Westchester, it is assumed 
that all able-bodied prisoners will be 
happier at work than vegetating in 
their rooms—and Brown maintains 
that most of his inmates would work 
still longer hours if given their choice. 
The discussion periods, plus individu- 
al interviews, enable the prisoners to 
blow off steam. 

The whole atmosphere of the insti- 
tution is ‘such that most residents soon 
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begin to sense that they are respected 
in their own right as human beings. 
Group recreation and other group ac- 
tivities operate to elicit the desired 
group response. And the need for 
leadership is filled every hour of the 
day by Brown and the staff members 
he has carefully trained. 

At all times, too, Brown and his staff 
do all in their power to help prisoners 
make some adjustment in the direction 
of contentment “even though this ad- 
justment may not be complete with a 
man in a prison community.” 

Wardens who use this kind of ap- 
proach will find, Brown says, that a 
positive “set of beliefs” takes root 
within a prison—as would be the case 
in any kind of community. Most pris- 
ons, he contends, have a completely 
negative set of beliefs which work 
against any kind of constructive ac- 
tion. Both kinds of beliefs develop 
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over a period of years and are actually 
handed down from one inmate to an- 
other. 

Reduced to its simplest elements, 
Brown’s program involves the substi- 
tution of fair dealing and understand- 
ing for strong-arm methods. He runs 
his penitentiary not by the law of vi- 
olence in accordance with tradition 
but by something much closer to the 
law of love—in accordance with his 
own convictions. He thinks this makes 
good sense, and a lot of other wardens 
are beginning to agree with him. 

Putting it another way, of course, 
Brown has simply applied Christian 
doctrine to his work as a prison ad- 
ministrator. 

In practice his theories take many 
forms, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. There was, for instance, 
the case of Joe, who was straightened 
out with the help of a pet bird! Joe 
had arrived in jail with a whole stack 
of chips on his shoulder and, at the 
earliest possible opportunity, he 
walked away from a prison detail. Cap- 
tured later, he was locked in a cell 
where he proceeded to rip up his mat- 
tress and everything else at hand. 

Brown referred Joe to the psychia- 
trist and he spent six weeks in the 
county hospital. At the end of this peri- 
od the warden began Joe’s special 
treatment. In the prison yard was a 
tame crow which the warden, a wild- 
life enthusiast, kept in a cage. Joe was 
told that the crow would be his special 
concern, that he was to take care of 
the bird and see that no harm came to 
it. From then on, Joe was no problem, 
and gradually he assumed other re- 
sponsibilities until, at the time of his 
release, he was a better adjusted indi- 
vidual than he had ever been before. 

Most wardens wouldn’t bother with 
a man like Joe who was, of course, a 
mental defective. But Brown holds that 
many mentally defective persons can 
be taught to function in a community, 
and he will always make the effort to 
help these people make the necessary 
social adjustment. 

Parents of residents are often en- 
listed to play a role in this planned re- 
habilitation, and here again Brown ex- 
hibits an unusual grasp of practical 
psychology. Some years ago a young 
man, a college graduate, was commit- 
ted for six months, His father, a promi- 
nent businessman, arrived with the 
boy’s mother to pay a visit, but Brown 
had already left instructions that he 
wanted to talk to the couple first. 

“The father was indignant over what 
the son had done,” he recalls, “and the 
mother was heartbroken. The father 
was angry and wanted his son pun- 
ished to the full for his crime. I talked 
with those parents for two hours be- 
fore they ever saw their son. I told 
them of worse troubles other parents 
had had, and in the end they went in 
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to see their son with much of their 
stress relieved. This paved the way for 
us to deal constructively with the son.” 

On another occasion, a young mu- 
sician was sentenced on a charge of 
possessing narcotics, and Brown em- 
ployed the same tactics in dealing with 
the parents. The father, actually much 
to blame for the son’s condition, be- 
came an ally of the prison staff. The re- 
sult was that the son responded to 
Brown’s prescribed treatment, left the 
prison to resume study for his doctor- 
ate in music, and is today a completely 
normal and well-adjusted individual. 

On analysis, Brown’s program makes 
sense to all but the timid, the stubborn 
and the vindictive. “A good many law- 
breakers,” he says, “have never had 
anyone show any affection for them, 
or even take any interest in them. As 
a consequence, they are understand- 
ably anti-social. At Westchester, we 
subscribe to a policy of interest and 
kindness tempered with firmness, giv- 
ing credit for accomplishment. In this 
manner we fill the need for self-satis- 
faction, something which many of 
these unfortunates have never known.” 

Brown, the son of a Pennsylvania 
blacksmith, learned at an early age 
“what the lack of money can do to 
people.” After he finished high school, 
he enrolled in the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and worked his way 
through. Getting enough to live on was 
a struggle, and at times he found him- 
self eating meals at missions to save 
money. 


FEW YEARS later the young reg- 

istered pharmacist began practic- 
ing his new profession, but his heart 
wasn't in his work. The urge was 
strong to mix prescriptions for happier 
lives instead of for pills, so Brown quit 
his job. For three years he was a suc- 
cessful salesman, but again he felt dis- 
satisfaction with his work. He was 
meeting plenty of people, to be sure, 
but he wasn’t helping them. 

Then came Brown’s first real oppor- 
tunity to serve. He married the daugh- 
ter of a Salvation Army officer and en- 
listed for training as an officer in that 
organization. For seven productive 
years he did what he had so long 
wanted to do: work with people. To- 
ward the end of this period he studied 
at the New York School of Social 
Work, and in 1931 he was offered the 
position of employment adviser at the 
Westchester County Penitentiary. A 
short time after he accepted it, he be- 
came warden, 

After eighteen years, Brown can still 
say that a county penitentiary is, for 
him, the perfect arena for helping peo- 
ple. “This has been the most satisfac- 
tory job I’ve ever done.” 

Brown helps others by helping him- 
self. Although he has devoted a quar- 
ter of a century to working with peo- 
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ple, he hasn’t forgotten that he is a per- 
son, too. 

For the last ten years, the warden has 
been in the habit of rising early, taking 
a hot and cold shower, and setting 
forth on a three-mile walk before 
breakfast—winter and summer. Then 
he has his hobbies: woodworking, pho- 
tography, and his picnic area, This 
last is a nature-lover’s paradise for it 
attracts virtually every kind of bird 
found in the Northeast and contains a 
wide variety of trees and plant life. 
The area is open regularly to civic and 
social groups throughout Westchester 
County and is populariy known, not 
without reason, as “Brown’s Picnic 
Grounds.” 

The warden utilizes every oppor- 
tunity to test his theories about human 
nature. “At Westchester we keep re- 
membering,” he says, “that life is made 


up of little things, and that the oppor- 
tunity to help comes about in small 
ways. An unexpected smile, a word of 
praise or encouragement, a nod to 
someone afraid to speak first—these are 
little things with large implications, es- 
pecially in prison rehabilitation work.’ 

Paul Brown is one of the most con- 
tented of men as he presides over the 
unique community he has developed. 
He is a rich man, too, who finds his re- 
wards in such intangibles as the de- 
termined set in the jaw of a man who 
wants to make good, the smile that 
rests fleetingly on the face of a boy 
who has been knocked around too 
much, the unsolicited gratitude of a 
socially recovered alcoholic expressed 
in tributes such as this: “You’ve opened 
a way for me, Warden.” 

Even by Brown’s standards, these 
are satisfying dividends. 


SHOULD CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACIES UNITE NOW? 


(Continued from page 30) 


of such regional arrangements within 
the framework of the World Society of 
Nations. It is to be expected and hoped 
that from year to year other freedom- 
loving nations would join this Federal 
Union of the free, until in time the 
growth and membership of this Union 
would include all the nations of the 
United Nations. When this should 
happen, then the United Nations 
would fulfill the hopes and aspirations 
of those millions of people who have 
looked to it for world peace. 

A committee of outstanding citizens 
has been formed to provide informa- 
tion about the proposed Atlantic 
Union. It is headed by the Honorable 
Owen J. Roberts, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Honorable Will L. 
Clayton, former Under-Secretary of 
State, and the Honorable Robert P. 
Patterson, former Secretary of War. 
Hundreds of civic and religious and 
educational leaders of America have 
enrolled in this committee in an en- 
deavor to interest America in this pro- 
posed extension of American freedom 
to the whole Atlantic community, and 
ultimately, to the whole world. 

The creation of the Union of the 
Free will not be a quick or easy tran- 
sition, at the best. If the Convention is 
held, it will be but the first step in a 
long process of discussion and con- 
sideration. Many questions would and 
should be raised—questions of a parlia- 
mentary nature. The answers to such 
questions will need and will deserve 
the same earnest debate and con- 
sideration that was given to similar 
questions between our 13 states in the 
period of 1781 to 1787. 

But these difficulties can be met and 
overcome. Said Justice Roberts: “I be- 
lieve that material force and economic 
arrangements by themselves are value- 
less in crisis. If man is to save his free- 
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dom, a value much higher must lead 
him. This is the spiritual, and not the 
material. I refuse to believe that mere 
mechanical difficulties and obstacles 
can thwart man’s attainment of the 
goal of government which rests on the 
ideal of dignity of the individual every- 
where, on a free life in a community 
of nations formed to protect the com- 
mon weal, on liberty under the 
people’s law. Atlantic Union is morally 
and spiritually right. Then I say it is 
attainable by men of good will.” 

The mere first step toward this union 
of the free peoples of the Atlantic, the 
mere calling of a convention to con- 
sider the proposal, would provide a 
clarion call of freedom which would 
stir the hearts and lift the spirits of 
godly men and women in all parts of 
the world, before and behind the iron 
curtain. Justice Roberts has said in 
testimony before Congress, “The in- 
vitations to this Convention would stop 
Russia in her track!” 

Has not the timc come for Christian 
America to offer to share with other 
Christian nations with experience in 
democratic government those institu- 
tions of freedom on which, and only 
on which, a world of Christian justice 
and freedom and peace can be main- 
tained? 

What would be the attitude of the 
people of England and France and 
Holland and Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg toward the proposed invitation 
to such a convention? 

That, of course, would be for them 
to say, if and when we should issue the 
invitations. 

For the moment, the question seems 
to lie with us. Shall we do our Chris- 
tian duty in the matter by extending 
invitations? If so, in the words of 
George Washington, “The event is in 
the hands of God.” THE Enp 
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HIS picture has been very aptly 
called “a postscript to war.” It 
deals courageously and factually with 
those who, as a result of combat wounds, 
are paralyzed from the waist down — the 
paraplegics. Their condition was the sub- 
ject of a prolonged study at the Birming- 
ham Veterans Hospital near Hollywood 
before filming the production on the spot. 
“The men” are patients at the hospital. 
To personalize this condition we follow 
one man, Ken, from the day he was 
wounded by a sniper’s bullet, through his 
refusal to live a life of immobility, his 
despair and lack of cooperation, to a grad- 
ual change of attitude entailing a willing- 
ness to undergo courses of strenuous 
therapy. Aid for Ken’s awakened desire 
to live is given by the love and encourage- 
ment of his fiancee and her determination 
that their plans, interrupted by the war, 
shall be fulfilled. Together they face 
mountainous difficulties, encounter fail- 
ures, both in themselves and through cir- 





Teresa Wright wins her long fight to marry the paraplegic hero, played by 
Marlon Brando. “The Men” is a gripping portrayal of the paralyzed veteran. 


cumstances, and together they find real 
understanding of what life offers them. 

A spirit of pathetic veracity runs 
through the whole production. But this 
is far from being a morbid story; the 
eagerness and progress made by the men 
lift it into a rather special category of in- 
spiration. It is a tale of heroism without 
heroics; it rings with truth. 

This story, produced by Stanley Kra- 


mer and released through United Artists, 
is a tribute to the greatness of the human 
spirit, to God-given courage and to the 
necessity of finding one’s peace of mind 
through meeting life as it is. It should 
also help us to resolve, when we see the 
effects of war on the human body and the 
emotional and social ravages it causes, to 
be more in earnest so that “it does not 
happen again.” AY 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults: Y—Young people, 
F—Family. 


Eprror’s Notre: Except where so stated, these 
reviews are not to be construed as endorsements, 
either of specific films or of movie-going in gen- 
eral. They are for the guidance of readers who 
attend motion pictures, not inducements to those 
who do not. The “suitability” classification, 
moreover, is no guarantee the film is flawless; it 
is merely a guide. 


PANIC IN THE STREETS (20th 
Century Fox). An excellent presentation 
of the extensive work of the U. S. Public 
Health Service in a critical case involving 
pneumonic plague. Besides its educational 
and social values, even in its unpleasant 
phases, it is a superbly acted drama, tak- 
ing place in dark corners of the New 
Orleans waterfront. The treatment is 
neither morbid nor sympathetic to crime. 


A, Y 


EDGE OF DOOM (Samuel Goldwyn 
Production), For those concerned with 
the plight of the poor, their aspirations, 
frustrations and despair, this is a serious 
social study. It features several important 
factors: the lack of concern from organ- 
ized religion in the troubles of the de- 
pressed, even though some instances are 
furnished in which help of a sort is ex- 
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tended; the involuntary murder of a stern 
priest by a young man exasperated by past 
indifference and angered by recent mis- 
understanding; the unbending position 
taken by the Roman church on interfaith 
marriages; the commercializing of death, 
when the mortician takes advantage of 
grief to incite expense; the inner working 
of conscience, bringing about the boy’s 
confession before his mother’s body, his 
willingness to expiate his crime and his 
acceptance of friendship and compassion 
from a younger priest. Artistically and 
dramatically well done. A,-Y 


NIGHT AND THE CITY (20th Cen- 
tury Fox). Screened in London with 
American and British actors, this melo- 
drama is the tragic story of a ne’er-do- 
well whose great schemes are never 
realized. Underworld life and crime is the 
background vividly depicted. A frank 
portrayal of anti-social people, with no 
ethics considered. Though at no time is 


Film Reviews and Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT 
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crime given any indulgence, its study is 
an extremely unpleasant pursuit. A “fight 
to the death” wrestling scene is bestial 
and painful to watch. A 


FATHER OF THE BRIDE (MGM). 
A look behind the curtain at the emotions 
of a father whose daughter is to marry: 
the heartaches at losing her, the fears that 
the groom is not good enough for her and 
the shock of finding a small wedding turn 
into an expensive social event. Unfortun- 
ately, it seems to be taken for granted 
that people cannot meet for any event 
without holding glasses plentifully re- 
plenished with alcohol in some form; this 
colors the whole production. Fortunately, 
the wedding ceremony is adequately dig- 
nified. Good family relations prevail. A, Y 


THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY 
(Eagle-Lion). This presentation of the 
life-story of the Brooklyn Dodgers. star 
is told with honesty and simplicity. The 
important place of religion in his back- 
ground is well presented. Jackie Robinson 
plays himself unassumingly. Minor Wat- 
son, as Branch Rickey, gives a fine per- 
formance and is entrusted with some of 
the best lines in the film. Baseball fans 
may wish for more “ball playing” than 
is enacted, but the main point is not the 
game itself but how Jackie Robinson has 
“played the game” and won. F 
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THE SECRET FURY (RKO). The 
length to which hate and the desire for 
vengeance can drive a person is well por- 
trayed here. While the plot is complicated 
and involves many phases of crime, sus- 
pense is so well sustained that the per- 
formance is gripping and convincing. 
Court scenes, a state mental institution, 
technical and instructional details add 
interest. A, Y 


WINCHESTER ’73 (Universal-Inter- 
national). In this stirring Western the 
hero is motivated by a desire to avenge 
the murder of his father and stalks the 
killer in relentless pursuit. Not until the 
story nears its conclusion do we learn that 
the men are brothers and fratricide ensues. 
This is a deterrent to an otherwise fairly 
well-acted plot. Has interesting moments, 
but some disappointing features. A, Y 


SO LONG AT THE FAIR (Eagle- 
Lion). This J. Arthur Rank presentation 
is an excellent suspense story which takes 
place in Paris at the time of the 1889 
Exhibition. It is not a murder story, but 
the mystery provided by an extremely 
puzzling disappearance holds keen inter- 
est. Absorbing entertainment, artistically 
produced. A,Y 


BRIGHT LEAF (Warners). This is the 
story of “big business” in the North Caro- 
lina tobacco country. Nothing is spared to 
show the ruthlessness of competition in 
the cigarette industry. An establishment 
which is undoubtedly a house of prosti- 
tution is hypocritically called a “boarding 
house for young ladies.” If the audience 
is meant to consider it for what it is, the 
Johnston Jffice Code is broken; if not, the 
plot is inconsistent. We meet here a group 
of angry people behaving always in ex- 
treme fashion, whether it be in temper, 
love or drinking. A 


THE CARIBOO TRAIL (20th Century 
Fox). In this standard Western filled with 
violence, two Montana cattlemen go to 
the Canadian Northwest, one to find cattle 
country and the other in search of gold, 
both finding adventure as they travel over 
the Cariboo Trail into British Columbia. 
The usual obstacles are met and the usual 
Indians resist the invasion. Grandiose 
backgrounds in full-color photography. 

ZX 


FRIGHTENED CITY (Columbia). A 
woman smuggler, unwittingly carrying 
small-pox infection, enters the country 
and threatens the welfare of an entire city. 
How the city’s health department goes to 
work to find the source of the incipient 
epidemic, and at the same time catches a 
criminal, makes up the plot. This is a good 
example of how educational information 
can be woven entertainingly into a be- 
lievable story. Ay 


THE GOOD HUMOR MAN (Colum- 
bia). A farce-comedy with a rather thin 
story featuring Jack Carson’s slapstick 
portrayal of “Biff” the genial ice-cream 
vendor. A scene depicting the demolition 
of the musical instruments of a school 
orchestra may be found objectionable. 
The whole plot includes crime, gang war- 
fare and hilarity. Nothing in the picture is 
to be taken seriously. E 
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Che Faith of the Stars 


BY ROBERT LINDSAY YOUNG 


ITH this month we begin a series 
of brief articles in support of our 
assertion that Hollywood personalities, 
in the vast majority, are not the kind 
whose flagrant misdoings you see publi- 
cized in the newspapers. In this column 
from month to month we will introduce 
various stars whose daily lives, church 
activity and statements of faith stamp 
them as the kind of folks you would 
welcome into your church fellowship. 
We begin the series with GALE 
STORM and her husband LEE BON- 


NELL, active members of the Holly- 
wood-Beverly Christian Church. Their 
pastor, Dr. Cleveland Kleihauer, calls 
them “pillars of strength to our church” 
and goes on to say: “Lee is one of our 
junior elders, while Gale teaches a Sun- 
day-school class of junior-high students. 
The biblical names of their three lovely 
little boys (Philip, Peter and Paul) who 
are in Sunday school regularly, is an- 
other sign of their Christian interests.” 

Asked for a statement of her faith, 
Gale Storm says: 


been such a normal and natural part of my life that I just can’t imagine myself 


— have never known what it would be like to be apart from the church. It has 


without it. Certainly the church has its weaknesses. What institution composed of 
human beings doesn’t have its faults? Nor do I mean that regular attendance at 
church services is always easy, or that teaching my Sunday-school class is just a 
bed of roses, But I do know that if one is going to live a creative Christian life he 
must have an understanding of what godly living means in our world. The church 
teaches us concerning our duties as citizens and followers of Christ but it does more— 
it engenders power. It both informs and inspires. I have gone to church back on 


my heels and come out on my toes. 


“I have never thought of the church as merely something I may get something 
from but as an institution to which I can and should give. If I didn’t share in the 
life and activity of the church in my community I would feel like a moral parasite, 
deriving benefits from society without making any return for values received. No 
disciple of Christ can be a spiritual hitch-hiker, going through life on the momentum 
of a goodly heritage. I look upon the church as my opportunity and privilege to 
creatively share in the advancement of the Kingdom of God in this world.” 


THE ADMIRAL WAS A LADY 
(United Artists). The story of four GI's 
home from the war and their tangled ef- 
forts to avoid the entanglements of work. 
The effort at humor and romance falls flat. 
A mildly amusing but tedious perform- 
ance. A, Y 


SPY HUNT (Universal). An arousing 
mystery set in the awe-inspiring Swiss 
mountains. Even though there is a suc- 
cession of deaths by violence, gore is kept 
to a minimum. A, Y 





we 


TIMBER FURY (Eagle-Lion). This ad- 
venture story about the lumber business, 
set amid beautiful Northwestern scenery, 
starts interestingly but turns into a trite 
tale of jealousy and hatred between two 
men. Only moderately entertaining. A, Y 


SALT LAKE RAIDERS (Republic). A 
crime story involving murder, bank rob- 
bery and the apprehension of the real 
culprits by Allan “Rocky” Lane. Much 
violence, some suspense; plot is slow- 
moving and complicated. A, Y 
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THEY LEFT IT TO THE LADIES 
(Continued from page 31) 


rid Gary of vice was the same principle 
which impels them to give their homes 
a thorough cleaning at least once 
weekly, 

Gary had long been in need of such 
a cleaning. A consecrated Negro 
Methodist minister, the Rev. Mr. Lieu- 
tenant C, Weddington, some years be- 
fore had started a crusade against vice 
in the central area of the ed and had 
focused the spotlight of public opinion 
upon the gambling dens and brothels, 
but very little had been done as a re- 
sult of his courageous action, By every 
trick at their command the vice over- 
lords had sought to intimidate him, but 


he had persisted in his efforts. The peo- 
ple of the city were uneasy about the 
situation, yet they did sabia, 


Crime and vice mounted. It became 
unsafe for women to go out in the 
streets. Then a single murder, after a 
long series of “incidents,” finally blew 
off the lid and sounded the tocsin 
which rallied the women of the city. 
Mary Cheever was a Gary school- 
teacher who was much beloved by pa- 
rents, students and the women of the 
city. It was Mary who, in March of last 
year, was murdered by one of the deni- 
zens of Gary’s tenderloin. 

Miss Cheever’s murder no sooner 
was announced than telephones began 
to ring, women drew together into a 
compact organization. The result was 
a meeting in Seaman Hall on Mon- 
day evening, March 7th, of more 
than two thousand Gary women. No 
one group dominated. There were 
working girls and school girls, mothers 
and teachers, business women and 
housewives, young and old, rich and 
poor, women of all races and nation- 
alities. From the auditorium they 
marched in a body to the City Hall 
where the council was in session. They 
demanded of the City Council and the 
mayor that within two weeks the city 
should be rid of crooked politics and 
~ | syndicated vice. 

The city was electrified, but the 

mayor and council did nothing. They 
depended upon the axiom of the under- 
world that good people always cooled 
off and that no reform movement lasted 
for more than a few weeks. 

While the underworld was cautious 
during the next two weeks, nothing 
happened except a very slight curtail- 
ment of activity. It was anticipating 
the usual descent of apathy following 
an outpouring of righteous indigna- 
tion. The women, said the underworld, 
would return shortly to knitting, card 
games, movies, household tasks. All 
that was necesary was to wait. 

But the ladies didn’t run true to 
form. They allowed two weeks to go 
by, then held another great mass meet- 
ing to get a report on their original de- 
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mands. When they learned that the 
city administration had done nothing 
but twiddle thumbs they decided to 
send a delegation to the governor in 
Indianapolis. In the capital city the 
politicians gave them the usual run- 
around accorded ee vision- 
aries.’ 

The ladies returned, “neither wild- 
eyed nor visionary, with a grim resolve 
to either get action or take it. If the 
forces of law and order were arrayed 
on the side of lawlessness and disorder 
they could use lawful means them- 
selves to call the attention of Gary, and 
the entire State of Indiana if necessary, 
to the happenings in their community. 

They organized, formed a steering 
committee, called their group the 
Women’s Citizens Committee. They 
had a complete file of the “hot spots,” 
both brothels and gambling dens. They 
made armbands with the letters 
“WCC” standing out boldly against 
felt backgrounds, and went with note- 
books and pencils to the leading vice 
resorts to note those who went into and 
came out of same. 

They surprised some important men 
making hurried exits from some of 
them. Other men, evidently starting 
toward the houses, suddenly discov- 
ered that they had business elsewhere. 


HE city council and the mayor went 

into hasty session. Newspaper re- 
porters were interviewing the pickets, 
among them some of the most prom- 
inent women in the city. Gary was be- 
ing publicized everywhere as a city 
whose government had sold out to the 
gangsters. The mayor promised a 
strong vice squad if the women would 
desist. The squad was formed with 
Captain Peter Billick, an able police 
officer in command. Captain Billick 
was not responsible to the chief of po- 
lice. He could act on his own or on tip- 
offs from women of WCC, 

Madams and gamblers were ar- 
rested by patrol loads, held for bond, 
released, and went back to their activ- 
ity. But the women formed com- 
mittees: Traffic, Criminal, Justice, 
Taxation. Members of these commit- 
tees took their jobs seriously. The Po- 
lice Court was policed daily by their 
representatives, each of them taking 
note of what happened. They dis- 
covered that police officers who sought 
to testify were being ridiculed by the 
prosecutor who was supposed to be 
seeking.to convict gamblers and keep- 
ers of houses of ill-fame. The police 
court judge was granting irritating 
continuances which kept policemen, 
who were on night duty but had to 
appear the next day as witness, waiting 
day after day until they tired of ap- 
pearing and then the case would be 
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the direction of a gracious little 


dismissed for lack of evidence. 
The Criminal Justice Committee un- 


mother of two small children, Mrs. 


Marshall Iams, made the interesting | 


discovery that bail bonds were often 
worthless, or that the same piece of 
property would be pledged again and 
again for the appearances of police 
court characters until it would repre- 
sent bail for so many people that the 
bond could never be collected if only 
a few of them decamped. In one case 
one piece of property had been pledged 
as bail bond to the value of $16,200 for 
ten gamblers and madams, although its 
assessed valuation was only $4,620. 

Gradually the scope of the embattled 
ladies’ activities widened. Mrs. Russell 
Griffith, as president, had at her side 
Mrs. Iams; Mrs. Florence Greve, chair- 
man of the Traffic Committee; and | 
Miss Mary Jessee, Chairman of the 
Taxation Committeé. Each pursued 
studies and carried on activity in iheir | 
separate fields and reported back to 
the Advisory Board. 

Meanwhile, the men of the city, 
spurred by the example of the tireless 





women, organized the Gary Crime | 
Commission with representatives of all 

of the principal civic organizations sit- 

ting upon it. One of the most active 

leaders is the Rev. Mr. Bernard Spong, 

minister of the First Lutheran Church, | 
chairman of the committee on prostitu- 

tion. His committee engaged trained | 
investigators who located every known | 
prostitute in the city, discovered the 
areas in which she worked and made 
her pick-ups. 

Gary is a clean city today, clean at 
least by comparison with what it was. 
Most important of all, Gary intends to 
stay clean, The women have had their 
civic mops and scrub pails out and they 
don’t intend that the place shall be 
tracked up again with moral filth. They 
have defied mayors, police judges, a 
police chief; they have challenged 
strong vice syndicates. 

A reporter from an Indianapolis 
newspaper had visited Gary early in 





| 1949. He had found the city wide 
open. You had but to name the brand 


of vice you wanted and you could get 
it. He came back again early in 1950, 
Furtively, former workers in the vice 
spots told him that “there’s nothing 
doing now, but come back again; we'll 
open up some day.” 

Maybe they will, but not during the 
lifetime of the able young women who 
have closed them up. No wild-eyed 
hatchet-wielding Carrie Nations are 
they, but altogether normal and charm- 
ing American women, mothers of small 
children, leaders in church and com- 
munity life. They have made it possible 
for people to walk the streets of Gary 
at night again without fear. 

And they intend to see that Gary 
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ers. Also Big New $1,000.00 
CONTEST for Sunshine Salespeople. 
ORGANIZATIONS: Send for Sunshine’s 
Famed Fund Raising Plan. Samples on 
ipproval, write: 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. CH-8 
115 Fulton St., New York 8, N. Y. 





WANTED: JEWELRY! 


Highest cash paid for old, or broken jewelry. Mail gold 
‘teeth, watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
FREE Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Gov't Licensed. 


ROSE SMELTING CO., 29-CM East Madison, Chicago 


SPECIAL SUMMER DISCOUNT 


New FALSE PLATE 


for OLD 
IN 24 HOURS 


Low As Only 


$1650 Ly 


Wonderful New Scientific Method Trans- 


forms OLD, LOOSE, Cracked or Chipped 
Plates into LUSTROUS BEAUTY-PINK 
DUPONT PLASTIC PLATES 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Why envy beautiful false teeth of others? We will trans- 
form your old, loose, cracked or chipped plate into a beau- 
tiful new, lightweight DuPont Deagty-Frak Plastic Plate, 
using your own teeth. All ae and broken teeth matched 
and replaced. Your cost amazingly low; actually save many 
dollars. No impression needed under our new scientific 
False Plate Method. 24-Hour Service. 


SEND NO MONEY Enjoy life again, and save money on 

beautiful, new natural-looking piastic 
plate. Rush name, address for full details sent FREE. If 
late is loose, we show you 





your how to make it com- 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 583, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ! fortable. tight-fitting before duplication. 
_| stays that way! THE END | West Dental Laboratory,127 N.DearbornSt.,Dept.W-65, Chicago 2, 
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nal sample fabrics end —P 
presentation absolutely FREE. 
You’ll see gorgeous, newest 
style le—ho- 
siery, men’s shirts and 


socks .. 
PRICES. Take orders 
from friends and make 
meney in spare time. 
S2.200.08 rs SNSURANCE Severs 
t rem: . 
Meistiie Balen! Staff Members insured b zworid-famnous 
com . ,000.00—i ‘or natura: 
death and $500.00 for secidental death any cause. 
for this - FIT f sample 
SEND NO MONEY SLi Pex eee 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 5550, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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Start earning extra income now! Write. 
NORTH STAR, 31 Glenwood, Dept, K-4, Minneapolis, Minn 


VACATION MONEY 


for students, ministers, teachers, 
housewives and YOU. 


Here’s the answer to how you're 
going to finance that vacation 


you want, 


With Christian Herald’s inter- 
esting plan, a little of your spare 
time and the need of added in- 
come, you can make enough— 
and more—to enjoy a real 
happy vacation, 


The coupon below will bring 


you all the details. 


Desk 80 Christian Herald 
27 East 39th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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MEET THE JACK DAVIDS 
(Continued from page 26) 


is neat and attractive now. 

Because they concentrate on real 
values, the Davids are able to do more 
for the advancement of God’s King- 
dom than many with far larger in- 
comes and far fewer responsibilities. 
They contribute approximately $300 
annually to the Thermopolis Baptist 
Church, $24 to Presbyterian Missions, 
$20 to the Central Baptist Seminary, 
and miscellaneous sums to the Berean 
Missions and the expenses of their 
little Sunday school. 

Certainly the Davids—from a dol- 
lars-and-cents standpoint alone — are 
far more than tithers. However, they 
are Officially “10-per-centers” too. 
They keep strict records of all income 
—both from the farm and Jack’s job— 
and one-tenth of that money goes into 
the collection plate. All the kids tithe. 
Last year, they started out with 32 
“bum” lambs—gifts of neighbors—that 
the ewes had refused to raise and 
which would die if not bottle-fed, or 
that were sickly. Of the 32 lambs, they 
managed by loving care to keep 19 
alive until fall, when they sold the 
sizable animals for an average of $17 
apiece. Part of the money was spent 
on family Christmas presents, part is 
being used this summer to give each 
of the children a week in “church 
camp.” But the tithes were faithfully 
set aside as soon as all the lambs were 
sold. 

All the Davids plan for the future. 
Glen has a talent for drawing, while 
Norma is quite a poet. All the children 
are exceptional students. Their aca- 
demic average year in and year out is 
never less than B; Norma gets A’s in- 
variably—while not one has ever re- 
ceived a D. 

Jack has always been a wizard with 
his hands; he carves toys out of wood 
in spare moments—fascinating saddles, 
grotesque images, chains, and balls 
that slide in a frame. When he lacked 
the money to buy them, he built a 
complete set of Lilliputian tables and 
chairs for the kids. 

Gertrude is talented, too. Before she 
was 16 she was third in her state in a 
4-H Club contest with her applique 
dresser scarf; first in her county with 
her collar and cuff set; third in her 
county with a slip. She was high-point 
winner at a state fair stock-judging 
contest, and a member of a lamb-carv- 
ing team that placed seventh in the 
state. No wonder the Davids have 
managed to do so well with so little— 
under her tutelage! 

From away back, Gertrude was the 
religious one. Jack was quite a differ- 
ent sort. Born in 1916 on his father’s 
ranch in Owl Creek, Jack was one of 
four children. He was baptized a 
Baptist, but, according to his belief, 
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he wasn’t “saved.” As a boy he was 
no churchgoer; he rode a few times in 
rodeos, was quite a boozer, and ran 
with a rough crowd. 

Jack was particularly cynical about 
religion. He thought most “Christians” 
acted as they did because they were 
afraid of going to hell, and he despised 
them because they hadn’t the strength 
(in his opinion) to be good solely 
because they loved Christ. He was 
honest and he was generous, and one 
of his pastimes was to taunt his Chris- 
tian friends with the question: “Why 
haven’t I as good a chance of getting 
into heaven as you have? At least, I’m 
no hypocrite, and I admire Jesus, 
though I don’t accept Him as my per- 
sonal Saviour.” 

One of his friends was pretty Ger- 
trude Hammond, next to the oldest of 
seven children in the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Hammond. They were 
poor; the father had tried working a 
rented farm and switched to the oil 
fields, where the pay was at least reg- 
ular. There was no church of their 
faith in Owl Creek, and generally the 
family attended the Baptist Church in 
Thermopolis, though the children had 
all been baptized Presbyterians. 

Gertrude kept after Jack to come to 
church. “If you want to go with me, 
you'll have to cut out your drinking 
and settle down,” she told him. 

“Religion is just foolishness,” Jack 
insisted. “I live the Golden Rule.” 


ACK was a good worker, He had 

been earning a man’s wage ever since 
he was 12; now he was earning $2.50 
a day, plus board and room, on the 
Padlock Ranch. Suddenly, just like 
that, they got married—on the second 
day of Gertrude’s first term in senior 
high school. “I guess she married me 
because she thought it was the only 
way to save me, and I married her be- 
cause I didn’t want her to marry any- 
body else,” Jack admits sheepishly. 
She was 16, he was 18. 

Their first home together was a one- 
room shack. Over the next few years 
Jack worked around at various ranches, 
in a sugar factory, on a turkey farm, 
in the oil fields. He was actually classi- 
fied as an unskilled laborer, a roust- 
about, a handy man. The children 
started coming along. Gertrude got 
Jack to stop drinking, and to come to 
church occasionally. 

Then, on the night of November 
28, 1942, Gertrude’s mother died. She 
had been a gentle, Christian woman in 
the best sense of the term. She had had 
a blood clot in the heart, and death 
had come suddenly. 

The shock of her passing brought 
home to Jack a jolting realization of 
how childishly egocentric he had been, 
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S77 OPO RANE 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Suceessf{ul Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men will rejoice to know 
that the full plan so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A, Collings for his double rupture from which 
he suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 547 H, Watertown, N. Y. 
It won't cost you a cent to find out and you may 
bless the day you sent for it. Hundreds have al- 
ready reported satisfactory results following this 
free offer. Send right away—NOW—before you 


put down this paper. 
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Get QUICK RELIEF! Dr. Barron's t Cushions 

5 Seatues aint ressure from eaLL ou ses 

CORNS, support WEAK ARCHES, 
absorb R Shoot r 4 

Like Walking y 

Relieves giced aching feet 

SEND NO MONEY! Pay post- 

(or send 


“Sasa Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never be- 
fore offered. Amazing Value! Gets $ 
Easy orders FAST! Pays up to 100% Mgey 
Cash Profit. FREE Samy 3 

eous Christmas Cards a Y] 

or $1 up. 80 Assortments, Personal- ig re 
ized Boo! Matchesund Stationery, Gift FREE 
a Kiddie Books Z pesortments Te 

val, WRITE TODAY 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept.03-K, St. Louls 3, Mo. 


Sell Pre-Made to Measure 
HOSIERY fcvrhee Stockine 


Take orders from friends, neighbors for sensa- 
tional PRE-MADE TO MEASURE NYLONS. Long- 
wearing -..624 hours average wear onpoe by ac- 
tual laborator ry test! Guaranteed to sa pare 
time cash PLU personal postery without 1 Cont cost! 
Write for plan and FREE actual sample stocking. 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 










for 
yy ge AGENTS ‘DEALERS 
CHURCH GROUPS 
Show our popular, fast-selling line—SCRIPTURE 
TEXT CHRISTMAS CARDS, Everyday Cards, Plaques, 
Calendars, Beautiful Stationery, Bibles, Books, Nov- 
elties, Lovely Gifts, Etc. Good Profit easily made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for full infor- 
mation, and liberal Wholesale Price list. 


c. W. BOYER W. BOYER Co., CO., Dept. CH, CH, Dayton 5, Ohio 5, Ohio 


CASH FOR OR OLD GOLD! 


Highest prices paid promptly for 
broken and old jewelry, spectacles, 
os ntal gold, diamonds, watches, etc. 
articles today. Satisfaction oe LO WE'S 
anteed. Louis 1, 
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ALLIM I iN. 
relieves distress- 
ing symptoms of 
“*nervous stom- 
STOMACH: 
after meals, belch- 


ing, bloating and colic due togas. ALLIMIN has been 


scientifically tested by doctors and found highly effec- 
tive. More than a % billion sold. At all drug stores. 


ALLIMIN Garlic Tablets 


$50 EASY! Sell America’s 
@ leading 21 Card 
Christmas Assortments. Samples on ap- 
proval. New, Sensational, Money making 
Gift Items. Don’t delay. Write today. 
LORAIN ART STUDIOS 
Dept. 13 Vermilion, Ohio 















FREE SAMPLES 
50 & 25 for $1.00 
Name Imprinted 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS and 
STATIONERY 








MAKE $35-$45 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 51st yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. * ponent now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSIN 

Dept. 558, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicsas 1, WM. 
Ni Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
NGO creer 
Fee acictatiah ncitineanactibdiien naiiinsnatienditeibininT aaa e 
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both in his denial of Jesus and his 
home life. All his vanities, his errors, 
his stupidities of the past arose to ac- 
cuse him. 

“I broke down and cried like a 
baby,” this strong, big man told me. 
“I went down on my knees and asked 
God to forgive my rotten soul.” Some- 
thing tremendous happened to Jack 
that night, something that changed his 
entire life. He became, literally, a new 
man. 

From then on, Jack seemed to have 
found his plan for the future. He 
rented a ranch, and in two years he 
made enough money from sale of the 
hay ($2000) to be able to make a 
down-payment on the farm they now 
own. By comparison with the past, 
the Davids prospered. Now they have 
managed, in six years, to pay off all but 
$700 of the $6,000 the place is costing 
them; the balance will probably be 
paid off by the time this is in print. 

Next they plan to build the kind of 
home in which they have always 
dreamed of living—a gypsum-block, 
three-bedroom ranch house with a 
huge living room, a dining room 16 
feet square, an attached garage. Jack 
figures to start construction this fall, 
and estimates the cost of materials at 
about $4,000. He plans to do most of 
the work himself, and complete the 
house in a couple of years. He wants to 
add a modern 20-cow dairy barn and a 
big chicken house, and settle down to 
farming. “The new Federal irrigation 
project will be completed by 1953,” 
he says, “and after that we'll have 
plenty of water. I won’t have to work 
in the oil fields any more. But at that,” 
he adds, “oil has always been pretty 
good to me, and people say there may 
be oil on this property.” 

The Davids are improving their po- 
sition in other ways, too. Jack is pay- 
ing off on a 20-year endowment policy; 
each child has a similar $1,000 policy, 
plus polio insurance. The fine home is 
certain to become a reality, and the 
kids will get their chance to go to 
college—those that want to—or have a 
stake toward getting started in life in 
a business way. 

But the most heart-warming thing 
about the Davids is the way every- 
body loves them. When Gertrude had 
to go to the hospital three years ago 
for an operation, the neighbors came 
from miles around, pitched in and 
helped with the chores, the cleaning, 
cooking and canning, kept a watchful 
eye on the kids, who were younger 
then. When the Davids go on their 
automobile vacations, friends take care 
of the stock, do everything around the 
place. 

So don’t feel sorry for the Jack 
Davids because they’re not wealthy, 
lack a fine new car or a highpowered 
television set. They have joy in God, 
which is the only real wealth. THE Enp 
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Thrill your friends, sur- 
prise your neighbors with 
America’s outstanding 
Christmas and areeruee Ye a 
Cards. Everyone bu: 
sight. Also Gift 
pings, Children’s Beaks, 
Stationery and Napkins. Up 
E to 100% profit. Write today for 
ey money making details and sampleson approval. 


om * GREETINGS Dept. C-2, 
GHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Housework 
Easy Without 
Nagging Backache 


As we get older, stress and strain, over-exertion, ex- 
cessive smoking or exposure to cold sometimes slows 
down kidney function. This may lead many folks to 
complain of nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, 
headaches and dizziness. Getting up nights or frequent 
passages may result from minor bladder irritations 
due to cold, dampness or dietary indiscretions. 

If your discomforts are due to these causes, don’t 
wait, try Doan’s Pills, a mild diuretic. Used success- 
fully by millions for over 50 years. While these 
symptoms may often otherwise occur, it’s amazing 
how many times Doan's give happy relief—help the 
15 miles of eeery ¢ tubes and filters flush out waste. 
Get Doan's Pills today! 


MAKE $3750 CAs \ 


Sell NEW METALLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS S 
er ad 23 


Easiest money you ever made. Show gor- 
geous Christmas name-imprinted Metal Foil 

leet nf ling 
Only 
















cards. Exciting fast sellers —you make T5e 
per box. Also Name-Imprinted Christmas 
cards, 50 for $1, and up. 50 other Christmas 
and Everyday assortments. Get FREE Per- 
sonal samples, Assortments on approval. 


CHAS. C. SCHW SCHWER CO. ,Dept.27-, Westfield, Mass. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25e and 50c at druggists . . . If your druggist hasn't 
it, don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box, © 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5001-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


DOCTOR'S MARVELOUS NEW DISCOVERY 
RELIEVES DRUNKENNESS IN 5 DAYS 
7) Does Drunkenness Threaten Your Happiness or Your Loved 
Ones? Our Remarkable New Discovery Quickly and Easily 
Helps Bring Relief From All Desire For Liquor! With This 
Craving For Liquor Gone, No Will Power Is Necessary To 
Stop Drinking! This ts Strictly A Home Method! Easy to 
‘\m Take! Nothing Like It Before! You Can Go to Business And 
‘\ Carry On Your Social Life As Usual, While Using Our Meth- 
od! May be used secretly for whiskey, wine or beer! 
Improvement Is Noticed In A Remarkably Short Time! The 
Price Is Amazingly Low! Only $10.00 For The Entwe 
Method, Formula and Instructions! This ts The Only Methed That 
Satistaction or Your Money Refunded! You Will Bless The 
sy You Saw This As Thowsands Have Already Done! 


Pay Postman On Delivery! Mail Us Your Name and Address Only! 


SELL SUPREME NEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Imagine—an extra income! Sell friends 
amazing value Metallic, Felt Applique, 
Comic, SO for assortmen' 90 
items.’ Exclusive Gift Wri raps. Ail-Occa- 
sion boxes, Scented Stationery, Animated 
Children’s Books, Gifts. Fast service. 
Profits to yy ka S) jal offers. Bonus. 
Write today f r FR samples Name Im- 
rinted Christmas Cards, Napkins, Sta- 
fone: Feature assortments on Seer 
al, F EE catalog and polling ae es . - 

ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. ept. C-1236, Elmira, N.Y. 
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REDUCE 


most any part of the body 
KEEP SLIM AT HOME 


with relaxing, soothing, massage 





TAKE OFF 
UGLY FAT! 


DON’T STAY FAT! 
You can LOSE 
POUNDS and INCHES 


SAFELY iss 


risking 
HEALTH © 
Underwriters Laboratory Approved 


Take pounds off—keep slim and trim 
with Soot Reducer! Remarkable new 
invention which uses one of the most 
effective reducing methods employed 
by masseurs and turk- 
ish baths— MASSAGE! 
With the SPOT RE- 
DUCER you can now 
enjoy the benefits of 
RELAXING, SOOTH- 
ING massage in the 
rivacy of your own 
ome! Simple to use— 
just plug in, grasp han- 
dle and apply over most 
any part of the body— 
stomach, hips, chest, 
neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, etc. The relax- 
ing soothing massage 
breaks down FATTY 
TISSUES, tones the 
muscles and flesh, and 
the increased awak- 
ened blood circulation 
carries away waste fat 
—helps you regain and 
keep a firmer and more 
GRACEFUL FIGURE! 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE MASSEUR AT HOME 
When you use the Spot Reducer, it’s 
almost like having your own private 
masseur at home. It’s fun reducing 
this way! It not only helps you reduce 
and keep slim—but also aids in the 
relief of those types of aches and pains 
and tired nerves that can be helped 
by massage! The Spot Reducer is hand- 
somely made of light weight aluminum 
and rubber and truly a beautiful in- 
vention you will be thankful you own. 
AC 110 volts. 


UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORY 
APPROVED 


FOR GREATEST BENEFIT IN REDUCING 


S massage use SPOT REDUCER with or without 
electricity——Also used as an aid in the relief 
of pains for which massage is indicated. 


USED BY EXPERTS: 


Thousands have lost weight this way—in hips, 
abdomen, legs, arms, necks, buttocks, etc. 
The same method used by stage, screen and 
radio personalities and leading reducing 
salons. The Spot Reducer can be used in 
your spare time, in the privacy of your own 


ees ORDER IT TODAY! 
Try the Spot Reducer 10 days free in your own home! 


Mail this coupon with only $1 for your Spot 
Reducer on approval, Pay postman $8.95 plus 
delivery—or send $9.95 (full price) and we 
ship postage prepaid. Use it for ten days in 
your own home. Then if not delighted return 
Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. 
Don’t delay! You have nothing to lose—except 
ugly, embarrassing, undesirable pounds of 
FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


SPOT REDUCER CO., Dept. E-57 

1025 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey 
Please send me the Spot Reducer for 10 days 
trial period. I enclose $1, upon arrival I 
will pay postman only $8.95 plus postage 
and handling. If not delighted I may return 
SPOT REDUCER within 10 days for prompt 
refund of full purchase price. 


Name ..... Sdoe reas Pou’ s Cadi vod edecs oe 
BONO) i556 FS ORT CUT HET HET eS oc 


OD én wah Cake Ki0> 906.4 BOD nec cntace 


O SAVE POSTAGE—check here if you enclose 
$9.95 with coupon. We pay all postage and 
handling charges. Same money back guarantee 
applies. 


LOSE WEIGHT OR MONEY BACK 
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THE CLOCK 
(Continued from page 26) 


“She’s our friend. I’m Carmelita. 
She told me always to be gay and gave 
me this red hair-ribbon.” (And I 
thought, “Wear it like a banner, my 
sad little refugee with the dancing 
feet.”) 

“I'm Levi. She told me not to listen 
when kids called me names; now I get 
along fine.” (And I thought, “Little 
Levi with your patient, questing eyes 
that hold the look of centuries, “The 
Lord our God is one God.’ ”) 

“I'm Fritz. She is teaching me games 
—fun games.” (And I thought, “Little 
Fritz, what creed made you so old so 
young?”) 

“I’m Peter. She looks out for me 
when Father works. She gave me this 
baseball bat.” (And I thought, “Your 
shoestring is dangling; you need some- 
one to look out for you.”) 

A harried nurse hurried them not 
too gently from my bedside. I thought 
that I heard a sound escape Martha’s 
lips and I wondered, “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by?” 

At twilight—that strangely homesick 
time when light hovers lingeringly and 
the heart is alone, the homesick hour 
just before the candles are lit—Martha 
went to her Master. Her going was as 
gentle as the soft spot back of my 


baby’s ear. 

I picked up my Bible and read, 
“Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The quiet was deafening. Suddenly 
I became aware of something missing 
—the terrible tick-tock of the clock. 
Martha had kept her rendezvous; its 
heart too had stopped. The nurse said 
later something about its having run 
down .. . I didn’t want to be consid- 
ered qucer, but I cried like a child. 

I asked the strange hard man who 
came for Martha’s things if I might 
have the old clock. He gave it to me 
with a half sneer, as one humoring a 
patient, saying: “She left nothing of 
value.” My quick, startled unbelief 
found no answer in the man’s eyes. 

When my doctor entered I was 
dressed to go home, “I’m leaving, Doc- 
tor. There’s nothing wrong with me 
that a little of Martha’s spirit won't 
cure. You see, Petie’s shoestring needs 
tying!” 

Of course, the doctor looked at me 
as though he was thinking I’d taken a 
turn for the worse. And sophisticated 
friends scoff at my old green clock. 
But Martha and I know what we're 
about! 


OUR TROJAN HORSE IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 7) 


And so the doctor from urban New 
England, who knew next to nothing of 
animal husbandry, set out to develop 
a new breed of cattle. He wrote letters, 
appealing to influential friends for a 
pedigreed bull. One of these friends 
was an intimate of Cyrus McCormick. 
On hearing of this need, McCormick— 
a capitalist if there ever was one—do- 
nated a grand Ayrshire bull, and soon 
the handsome animal, Willmore Ex- 
plorer II, was on his way to the aid 
of thousands of Chinese babies yet 
unborn. 

Cows sired by Willmore gave rela- 
tively large quantities of milk. But 
there were further complications. 
Cowbarns had to be built, pasturage 
acquired, herdsmen hired. Nobody 
seemed to know how to milk a cow, 
and in his letters home the doctor 
wrote of his hands aching from the 
milking. It was a chore which, in the 
beginning, he didn’t entrust to any- 
body else. 

Then came the scourge of rinder- 
pest, and in a matter of days the pre- 
cious milch herd was decimated. So 
the doctor, undismayed, began ex- 
perimenting in the immunization of 
cattle against rinderpest. The plague 
became his personal foe. The back 
hallway of his house became a labora- 
tory cluttered with test tubes, and 


often he was found working with his 
bloody paraphernalia in the dead of 
night. 

This experimentation covered a ten- 

ear period, Eventually Doctor X dis- 
covered an improved technique for 
immunization which he used with ex- 
cellent results and which later was em- 
ployed by the Imperial Veterinary 
Institute of India. In Shaowu alone 
hundreds of babies were saved. Thou- 
sands of new friends of America were 
made. There was the notion that 
America must be a very special kind 
of country, to care about babies so 
far away. 

I know the case history of Doctor X 
intimately because he is my father. 
When the Communists swept over 
Shaowu in 1932 he never lost faith. 
Now they are back, and his faith re- 
mains unshaken. Faith in the dura- 
bility of the good that has been done, 
the sacrifices made. 

Ir. fairness to what foreign mission- 
aries of all creeds have been able to 
accomplish, and in fairness to the es- 
sential democracy of the Chinese 
people, it would be neither just nor 
wise to write off the fifth column that 
exists in China today, It is doubly 
dangerous to the Communists, because 
it is a matter of the spirit which cannot 
easily be done away with. THE ENnp 
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Tune In Tomorrow 

The doctor’s small daughter had 
strayed into his consulting room and 
was watching wide-eyed as he tested 
the heart and lungs of a patient with 
the stethoscope. Suddenly she spoke: 


“Get any new stations, Daddy?” 
—Pastor’s Wife 


Co-operative 

The after-dinner speaker had talked 
for fifteen minutes. 

“After partaking of such a meal,” he 
continued, “I feel if I had eaten any 
more I would be unable to talk.” 

From the far end of the table came 
an order to a waiter: “Give him a sand- 
wich.” 


Onward and Upward 

A famous college athlete, holder of 
many track records, was sent to the 
hospital with a ‘bad case of flu. A doc- 
tor took his temperature, shook his 
head doubtfully, and said, “Hm-m-m, 
looks pretty bad. You're running a 
temperature of 103.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, suddenly 
interested in his condition. “What's 
the world’s record?” —Successful Farming. 


Doubtful Spot 

“What’s his position?” 

“He’s third assistant guesser in the 
Weather Bureau.” 


Bad Shape 
The Doctor: “How are you today?” 
The Patient: “Terrible. If you told 
me that I was dead I wouldn’t be in 
the least surprised.” 


Never Mind 

When a flood washed out the rail- 
way line to a small city where he was 
scheduled to make a campaign ad- 
dress, a vice-presidential candidate 
telegraphed his committee chairman: 
“Cannot arrive on time, Washout on 
line.” 

He was startled to receive a tele- 
graphed reply advising: “Never mind 
wash. Buy another shirt at our expense 
and come anyway.” 


The Same Hair Scientists Who First Introduced 
The Home Permanent Wave Kit Have Just 


DISCOVERED NEW SHAMPO 
CURLS AND WAVES HAIR 






It’s the 
Cream 
Shampoo 
That 
Makes 
The 
Difference 


¥ 


NO MACHINERY...NO WAITING...NOT A WAVE SET! 


all in one . . . the new, safe kind of 
hair shampoo waves hair as it sham- 
poos. Leaves hair soft and manage- 
able, fairly glowing with new life and 
lustre .. . and one jar gives you and 

our family as many as 15 shampoos. 

ow, to test at our risk, here’s all you 
do ... send no money. . . just mail 
your order, and on arrival pay $1.00 
plus tax and C.O.D. postage while you 
make your test. If, for any reason, 


This exciting, new, easy SHAMPOO 
actually gives soft, natural-looking, 
long-lasting curls and waves, right 
while you wash your hair .. . yes, 
while you shampoo ow dirt, dust, 
excess oils and loose dandruff, you 
shampoo in personalized waves and 
curls that suit you best ... a halo of 
soft ringlets or a loose, natural-look- 
ing casual wave. Marlene’s Hair- 

Vaving Shampoo is an entirely new 


principle that’s as easy and simple as 
shampooing your hair, but the waves 
and curls stay in. No worry about split 
ends, no dry, brittle, fuzzy hair, no 
conditioner, no special shampoo. It’s 


you aren’t satisfied with results you 
see, simply return for your money 
back. But please don’t wait. Now, to- 
day, write to: 


MARLENE’S HAIR WAVING CREAM SHAMPOO 


DEPT. 101K, 349 W. ONTARIO, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Earn all the extra money you need with ARTISTIC Cards. It’s so easy! 
Just call on people you know and show them FREE SAMPLES of NAME- 
IMPRINTED Christmas Cards. Amazing values at SO for $1 sell on 
sight. You make up to 100% profit in your spare time! Many other money- 
making Personalized lines: Stationery, Napkins, Notes, Matches, Coasters. 








“He says he feels all right—but I got 


worried when he refused a third piece 
of cake at dinner.” 
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MAKE $50 EASILY! 
Our 21-Card $1 Christmas 
Assortments pay you $50 for 
selling 100 boxes. . . Also show 
Metallics, Plastics, Humorous, 
Everyday and other Assort- 
ments. Up to6% EXTRA CASH 
BONUS. Send coupon — start 
earning from samples at once. 


MAIL TODAY FOR 
SAMPLES! 
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“but NO TELL-TALE 
LINGERING PERFUME!” 





®@ Discriminating women like you 
voted that they’d like their favorite 
household aid, Sani-Flush (wizard 
cleaner of toilet bowls) to carry a fresh, 
pleasant fragrance in action—but not 
a heavy lingering perfume. Here it is 
—safe in any toilet system. Cleans and 
disinfects quickly. Just follow direc- 
tions on can. At your grocer’s; same 
price. The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out about 2 pints of bile juice 
into your digestive tract every day. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the digestive tract. Then gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those mild, gentle Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to make you 
feel “up and up.” Get a package today. Effective in 
making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little Liver 


Pills, 33¢ at any drugstore. 


DIFFERENT WAY TO 


RELIEVE STOMACH GAS 


Famous Stomach Specialist Recommends it. 
When stomach groans with gas, try REQUA’S CHARCOAL 
TABLETS. A famous stomach specialist recommends them. 
Don’t wait! Get REQUA’S CHARCOAL TABLETS from drug- 
gist today and see how quickly, how effectively REQU s 
CHARCOAL TABLETS sponge up gas, heartburn, upset 
stomach, Sold for 70 years . praised by_ thousands. 
30c and 60c. Or mail 30c¢ Ly REQUA MANUFACTURING 
- Y. for generous trial size. 





| YOU MAKE $50.00 |; 


lor selling 100 boxes finest Robinson Scripture- 

| text Christmas Cards, An excellent opportunity 
for yourself, club or organization. Other fast | 
money-makers. Write for samples on approval. | 


ROBINSON CARDS | 
,; DEPT. G-31 CLINTON, MASS. | 
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HE HEALS SPLIT MARRIAGES 
(Continued from page 27) 


tween you and Fred. I’m not inter- 
ested in what you have here on these 
legal papers. Just tell me in your own 
words what has happened.” 

Tearfully, Betty relates a familiar 
predicament. Married a few months 
ago at 17, she now finds herself preg- 
nant. Her husband, Fred, 21, doesn’t 
want the responsibility of parenthood; 
he wants to play around with his old 
gang. Betty loves Fred, but she’s not 
going to sit alone in their one-room 
apartment night after night while he 
hangs around the bowling alley. If her 
husband doesn’t want her she’s going 
home to Mother. 

The judge turns to Fred. The young 
man admits frankly that he didn’t real- 
ize how serious and confining marriage 
was. “I thought it was going to be a lot 
of laughs,” he says. “It turned out to 
be a lot of headaches.” He confesses 
an overwhelming urge to be free. “I 
married too young,” he says, “and I'd 
just as soon be out of it.” 

“Fred,” the jurist says, “I’m not go- 
ing to talk to you as a judge.” And with 
that he dramatically peels off his robe. 
“I’m going to talk to you man-to-man. 
because you are a man, Fred, and 
there’s no going back to being a boy. 

“Betty is going to have a baby, your 
baby. Man alive! Don’t you realize 
what a great thing that is? Just think, 
Fred, of all the fun you can have with 
a little boy or girl of your own. Heart- 
sick couples come in here every day; 
they've been trying for years to have 
a baby, but they can’t. And here you 
are bringing life on earth and you 
want to walk out on it.” 

Cunningham waits for that intro- 
duction to sink in. Then he explains 
what a divorce will mean to Fred in 
dollars. “You say you make $47.50 a 
week. If you get this divorce you're 
going to have to support the child and 


probably pay alimony too, That’s not: 


going to leave an awful lot for you to 
enjoy your freedom on. 

“Fred, I want you to go home with 
Betty and take care of her until your 
baby comes. After it does, if you still 
want your divorce, come back to me. 
Fair enough?” 

Fred looks at Betty. For a minute 
they hold eyes across the room, Then 
they rush into each other’s arms. 

In this case the reconciliation was 
successful. In many others, however, 
the litigants returned. But Cunning- 
ham kept trying. Long after his court 
was officially adjourned he could be 
found in his chambers, listening, talk- 
ing, attempting to preserve shaky 
marriages. 

“What I have tried to do,” he ex- 
plains, “is to make judges arid mem- 
bers of the bar _ reconciliation-con- 
scious. Some of them were skeptical; 
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it meant longer hours and extra work, 
and a few attorneys were even fearful 
of losing fees. But the skepticism has 
largely been overcome by the results. 

make it clear to both parties that 
their lawyers are entitled to be paid 
for services rendered. Several lawyers 
have even waived their fees. All of 
them know by now that when they 
step into my court the first thing I’m 
going to ask is whether they tried to 
save the marriage.” 


HE judge believes that most di- 

vorces have been brought on by in- 
law trouble, drinking, living beyond 
financial means, and plain failure to 
understand what marriage is. 

“Take the case of a couple I'll call 
Dick and Gwen. He’s a pilot for an 
airline. He couldn't get along with his 
wife, he said, because she showed dis- 
respect and disobedience to _ his 
mother. 

I asked Gwen if this was true. She 
said, ‘I was a chorus girl, and Dick’s 
people were against our marriage be- 
cause they felt he was marrying be- 
neath him. 

““T’ve tried my best to be a good 
wife and a good mother to our daugh- 
ter, and I think I’ve succeeded. But my 
mother-in-law, who is socially prom- 
inent, insists on running our lives. She 
tells me what clothes I should buy, 
what maid I must hire, which nursery 
school I’ve got to send our daughter 
to. She tries to run our home and treats 
me like a hand-me-down illiterate. 

““Every once in a while I’ve had 
enough and talk back to her. Dick’s an 
only son, and as a result he’s been 
spoiled. Everything she says is law. 
Whenever I disagree with his mother 
he blows his top.’ 

“T had a little talk with Dick,” the 
judge continued, “and I explained 
that when a man gets.married his first 
loyalty is to his wife. I asked if he had 
ever supported Gwen in any of her 
discussions with his mother, and he 
admitted that he hadn’t. I pointed out 
to him that he owed some respect to 
his wife. I also explained to Gwen how 
mothers frequently resent losing their 
sons to other women, and that perhaps 
she should be more tolerant and diplo- 
matic with her mother-in-law. Further- 
more, I suggested that Dick get himself 
and his family transferred to another 
city. 

“Six months later he sent me a letter 
from Tulsa. Away from his mother, he 
and Gwen were getting along beau- 
tifully.” 

Judge Cunningham feels that young 
couples who live apart from their in- 
laws have a greater chance of succeed- 
ing in marriage than those who live 
with or near them. “In-laws for the 
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Get EZO Cushions! 





Helps Keep . 
Seeds Out 


Helps Ease Pressure CS 






On Gums 
Helps Plate 
Fit Snug 
Helps Prevent 
Clicking 


Now, pleasant relief from ILL-FITTING 
DENTURES can yours with superior 
EZO Dental Cushions, No need to bother 
with paste or powder. EZO is SOFT and 
PLIABLE. 

Money Back If You're Not Satisfied 


Order Direct from Laboratory 

Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 

Send $1 for 16 EZO Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 


EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 3928, Box 9306, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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SELL 100 BOXES OF 
SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 
It’s easy ! Gorgeous designs, low prices 
do the selling for you! Alsoshow Free 
Samples of stunning new PER- 
SONALChristmas Cards with NAME 
INSERTS, 50 for $1. Pocket huge Bui NAME 
cash earningson fast sales! Startearn- Biers 
ing for yourself, church or club now RUSS 
Amazing Values Sell on Sight! 3 
ading line offers 21-Card $1 ‘‘Southern 
Beauty tallies Every Humorous, Gift ad 
raps, Metallics, Ev ens more. 
You ‘make up to 100% eos SH bre PROFIT plus F R 3 3 
amazingly liberal CASH BONUS. Get 
FREE Samples, Assortments on cnprevall Samples 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO., 
216 S. Pauline Street, Dept. E-6, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Big Money Career for You 
Men and Women 18 to 60 


Many graduates in Swedish Massage enjoy large fall 
time earnings from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, 
clubs or private practice. Others make good money 


in spare time. Easy to understand home study lessons 
—same instructors as in our 44-year old 
resident school. Graduation Certificates 
awarded. Write for full information and 
Success Book— FREE. 
THE COLLEGE OF SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Dept 065K 41 E.Pearson, Chicago11. 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


Many with Bible Text. Christmas and All Occasions. Cheer 
to the sick, sorrowing, shut-in. Boxed and in Bulk. 
Wholesale or Retail. Ask for Price List. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. H Buffalo 8, N. Y 


YOUNCSTER WILL 


Give your youngster a i 
for the joy-ride of alifetime! Looks 
just like a man-size Tractor. The 
perfect gift for boys, girls, up to 
12 years old. Chain Drive. Id 
only direct from factory. Write for 


Literature, FREE trial offer. 


INLAND MFG. CORP.. Dept.CR-8e 164 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3,N. Y- 
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Sell only 100 Ass’ts — make up to $50! Complete line Xmas, 
Everyday Cards, New “Spang-l-ettes’” and Famous ‘“‘Prize” 
Ass’'ts; Name Imprinted Xmas Cards, 40 for $1 up; Sta- 
tionery; Wraps; Notes; etc. Upto 100% profit. 

30 FREE No risk... Money back guarantee. Request 
SAMPLES “Prize” and Metallic Boxes on approval. 
HERTELART, 305 W. Adams St. Dept. §-8 Chicago6, Ill. 


e R = & Bible 
Catalog 
Contains the World's finest selection of beautifu! 
Gift Bibles and Testaments, . . 95 different Bibles to 
choose from at lowest prices available anywhere! 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Substantial discounts to churches, dealers, etc. Send 
a postcard today for Your free catalog . . . and 


SAVE. Brownley Book Company 
**The Wholesale Bible House"’ 


Box 2184 Cleveland 8, Ohio 








most part,” he says, “lack the objectiv- 
ity to act as arbitrators in any dispute. 
Frequently they don’t understand the 
ways of the younger generation, and 
they strongly resent any abandonment 
of their advice.” 

The judge has also been surprised 
by the leading role liquor plays in 
breaking up marriages. “In drink,” he 
says, “lies one of the really basic 
causes of divorce. A man has one too 
many before he comes home. When he 
arrives he’s glowing. He feels amo- 
rous. His wife, who has been taking 
care of the house and children all day, 
doesn’t. “Don’t touch me,’ she says. 
“You’re drunk, and in front of the chil- 
dren too.’ Hurt and stung, the hus- 
band goes to the local bar. He drinks 
some more, maybe picks up a more 
receptive woman, spends more money 
than he should. 

“Next morning his wife isn’t talking 
to him. Short on money, he has to bor- 
row. It doesn’t take long for a wife to 
lose love and respect for a man who 
looks after his thirst before he looks 
after his family.” 

Cunningham has come to the con- 
clusion that women will go to greater 
lengths to preserve their marriages 
than men. Let the average man find 
out that his wife has stcayed or is 
hitting the bottle, and he soon has a 
lawyer drawing up papers. But women 
will tolerate adultery, drinking, gam- 
bling, selfishness, extravagance—pretty 
nearly anything just so long as they 
feel there’s a chance of keeping the 
marriage together. 

“Once they’re convinced it’s hope- 
less, however,” the judge says, “they're 
real tough customers to talk into a rec- 
onciliation.” 

A few months ago a man told the 
judge that he wanted very much to 
have a reconciliation with his wife, 
only she would have no part of him. 
The wife was adamant. “Judge,” she 
said, “it’s no use. I’ve lived with him 
for ten years and I’ve given him a 
dozen chances. He just won’t stop 
drinking. We have two children, and 
they're growing up and they under- 
stand things, and I’m not going to 
have them raised by a dipsomaniac.” 

The husband confessed that he had 
been a heavy drinker. “Only this time,” 
he said, “I’m really going to give it up. 
I love my wife and I love my family, 
and all I want is one more chance to 
prove it.” 

His wife replied, “I’ve heard that 
one-more-chance business so much it’s 





ANSWERS TO PICTURE QUIZ 
(See page 55) 


What Dick is doing wrong: 
He is stunting on a dead limb. 
What Peggy is doing wrong: 
She is running with a pointed stick 
in her hand. 
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IT'S ALL SO EASY! Free Catalog tells 
how to ship your materials at our expense to 
the Olson Factory, where we sterilize, shred, 
merge materials of all kinds—reclaim the valu- 
able wool, etc., then bleach, card, spin, dye and 
weave into lovely, new, deep-textured, Revers- 
ible, Double Luxury Broadloom Rugs. 


oO L & oO FACTORY 


TO You / 


Hundreds of sizes to 16 ft. seamless, any length 
Solid Colors Tweed Blends Early American Embossed 
18th Century —Floral, Leaf Oriental Designs Effects 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 

3 million customers. We do 

not have agents or sell thru 

stores. Our 76th Year. 

New York San Francisco 






OLSON RUG CO., B-27, Chicago 41 § 
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§ Mail Catalog of Rugs and Model Rooms Free to: 
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Genuine 100% GABARDINE 
Or Cool Summer Tropical Weaves 


Imperfections hardly noticeable—positively do 
not affect wear. Ideal for dress, school, play 
or work. Choice genuine Gabardines or delight- 
fully cool Summer Weaves. Firm hard finish. © 
Wrinkle and shine resistant. Retains neat 
Roomy pockets. Blue, 










ress. Zipper front. 
Tan, Gray, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Blue- 
Gray, Green. WAIST: 1. Le] 42. aid 

end name, wais' 
SEND NO MONEY size, Ist, 2nd and 
3rd color choice. State if Gabardine or 
Tropical Weaves. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and 
save pstg Money-Back Guarantee. 
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No Capital or Experience 


Necessary... 
Make Money quickly, easily! 
Show friends, neighbors 
amazing laundry-saving 
draperies, table-cloths, 
aprons, rainwear, babies’ 
needs, non-breakable 
dishes, etc. Tremendous de- 
mand. Sell on sight. Big 
profits for you, full or part 
time. 

Mail Coupon for 

FREE Outfit 

Get into a fine, profitable busi- 
ness of your own. SEND NO 
MONEY — just mail coupon for 
FREE colorful demonstration 
outfit and full details of money- 
making plan. 

Loraine Products Co. phd Man etme Ae 
844 West Adams St. Dept. DM-357, Chicago 7, Il. 
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WHEN PRAYER FAILS! 


Does God Always Answer ‘“Your’’ Prayers? 


“HOW TO PRAY” by Torrey shows you exactly 
HOW TO LET GOD HELP YOU! This wonderful book 
tells you how to find Happiness, Health, Prosperity 
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FALSE TEETH 
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and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
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just like a broken record to me. Judge, 
there’s no sense in prolonging the 
agony.” 

“Mrs. B,” the judge said to her, 
“you don’t have to do this, of course, 
but I’m asking you to give Stan one 
more chance. And the reason I’m ask- 
ing is that I want you to be able to 
sleep nights. 

“If you don’t give him this chance, 
youre going to awake one night. 
You're going to say to yourself, ‘Maybe 
Stan really meant it that time, maybe 
he would have become the man he 
was when I married him.’ 

“Take him back for 30 days. If he 
starts to drink again, you'll know in 
your heart that you’ve done everything 
humanly possible to keep your mar- 
riage intact. Your children. will never 
be able to look at you with doubting 
eyes. Doubt will never be able to race 
through your brain, torturing you.” 

In this case Judge Cunningham got 
in touch with Alcoholics Anonymous 
and through their cooperation man- 
aged to save the marriage. In most 
reconciliations involving alcoholics, 
however, the rapprochements have 
been temporary. 

During World War II, Cunningham 
—who was called to duty as a captain 
and wound up a colonel—spent much 
of his furlough time in France study- 
ing French divorce procedure. He be- 
lieves there are portions of it which all 
our state courts should adopt. 

For example, in France both parties 
are required to come before the judge 
in most divorce cases. In the United 


States this isn’t so. Cunningham be- 
lieves it should be. “My experience has 
shown that in many instances one 
party is so broken up or stubborn that 
he feels if the other party wants a di- 
vorce the best thing is to let it pro- 
ceed. Whereas if the case is discussed 
by the judge informally with both 
parties, a reconciliation can often be 
effected. 

“Mind you, I’m not against divorce 
per se. Couples who are basically mis- 
mated, couples who actively dislike 
each other, couples who have nothing 
in common and can’t make a go of 
it should file for divorce. But here in 
America most couples get married be- 
cause they’re in love, and with love as 
their foundation they should be able 
to build a happy union. 

“Apparently no one seems to give 
much thought to what will happen to 
the United States if most of our fam- 
ilies are broken up by the divorce 
courts. What we need most of all is 
some means of getting to divorce-seek- 
ing couples before it is too late. Under 
our present judicial system there is 
nothing to stop these people.” Noth- 
ing, that is, except Judge Thomas 
Cunningham and a few other jurists 
whose unselfish reconciliation work 
should serve as examples to every 
other judge and attorney throughout 
the land. 

One day, perhaps, no divorce will 
be granted before every possibility for 
reconciliation has been exhausted. 
That’s the day Cunningham wants to 
live to see. 


LIVING THE DANGEROUS AGE 
(Continued from page 23) 


the greatness of his cause. Benedict 
Arnold yielded to the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. His personal in- 
terest interfered with his country’s 
loyalty until at length he suffered a 
shame worse than death. 

One who walks his dangerous miles 
at noonday ever needs sustained mo- 
rale, glowing enthusiasm, and the re- 
newed spiritual vision that comes from 
habitual companionship with inspiring 
ideals. 

Thomas Chalmers was already a 
settled minister in Scotland when he 
suddenly rediscovered the freshness of 
the Gospel, which transformed daily 
existence into abundant living. Tolstoy 
was 50 and the father of a large family 
when a spiritual inspiration swept 
through his inner life and made him a 
new man. 

Jesus was ever bringing this sense 
of freshened spiritual vision. Peter and 
Andrew were established fishermen 
when He called them to discipleship. 
Simon the zealot was busy in politics. 
Nicodemus was ready to put away his 
jacknife when the Master demanded 
that he be born again. Saul the perse- 
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cutor is a vivid example of a life- 
changing experience which saved him 
and consequently the world to Chris- 
tianity. I have traced his steps through- 
out the Mediterranean world, visited 
Corinth, Athens, Thessalonica, Rome, 
Jerusalem, and other cities where he 
preached. Everywhere are Christian 
institutions founded in his name. 

The amazing answer to Christian- 
ity’s expansion is found on the day 
when Saul, the learned middle-aged 
rabbi, responded to a noonday vision 
which came to him on the Damascus 
road. Life was one thing when he 
started, another thing when he finished 
that day’s trip. Those dangerous miles 
presented to him a challenge to pur- 
pose, a call to duty, an awakened life 
to live. 

Between the freshness of youth and 
the eventide of age come those weary- 
ing middle miles wherein Paul found a 
secret of endurance, at last declaring, 

“I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.” This represented his faith in 
his time. May we have such a sustain- 
ing faith in ours! Tue Enp 
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Those K. of C. Ads 
To THE Epirors: 

Am writing to congratulate you on the 
article “About Those K. of C. Ads” 
(May ’50). The coverage is very good and 
the material accurately presented. 

Elmira, N. Y. F. C,. HinkKELMAN 


. .. I wish that article could be published 
in every paper in America. The Catholic 
Church can raise money to pay for those 
ads, but needs help to pay for buses for 
the parochial schools. 


Waterville, Vt. Mrs. C. E. Hos.iey 


. . . Being a subscriber to numerous na- 
tional magazines, I have taken consider- 
able cognizance of those ads during the 
past year or so and could not help but 
wonder when the HeraLtp would write 
about them. Keep up the good work. 
Overland, Mo. ALFRED C, LEHMAN 


, As a minister of the gospel I am 
ashamed and disgusted that you printed 
“About Those K. of C. Ads.” Let him 
without sin throw the first stone. Don’t 
descend to such low carping er someone 
else can have the paper. 
Thomaston, Conn. 


M. J. B. FULLER 


“Lady Preacher” 


To THE EpiTors: 

I read your article “Lady Preacher” 
(May ’50) and couldn’t help recalling an- 
other lady preacher in Barrington, III. 
Pastor Helen, as she is called by her con- 
gregation, like Pastor Brown has been 
greatly ridiculed. When she opened the 
church many shook their heads. That was 
ten years ago. Now you should see it! 
Pastor Helen is never too busy to help 
those in need. She puts all her time and 
energy into the church. They now support 
two missionaries. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

SYLVESTER MACHALKO 


. . . I myself am just completing seven 
years of formal training, hoping to enter 
the rural ministry under the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church. With so many 
churches closed for lack of ministers, 
there should be a place for women. 
Roxbury, Conn. Mary C. CLapp 
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. . . Why did not Jesus of Nazareth com- 
mission a woman to preach and be an 
apostle? . . . The strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church is in the fact that no 
woman is ever ordained a priest. Dispute 
that fact, if you can. 

Richmond, Calif. 


@ Why Jesus did not directly commission 
a woman as an apostle is perfectly under- 
standable to us, Reader Dunlap. The 
itinerant life to which the apostles were 
immediately assigned was hardly suitable 
to a woman of that day. However, in our 
opinion, that is small argument for re- 
fusing woman a place in today’s ministry. 
You style yourself “a Baptist kicker.” Are 
there not practices now followed by your 
own church for which there was no direct 
injunction from Jesus’ commands while in 
the flesh, but which are considered as 
leadings by the Holy Spirit? Moreover, 
don’t forget Priscilla whom Paul called 
“my helper in Christ Jesus,” nor Deborah 
or Anna the prophetesses, nor Peter's 
word at Pentecost when quoting Joel’s 
prophecy: “And your daughters shall 
prophesy ... and on my handmaidens I 
will pour out in those days of my Spirit, 
and they shall prophesy.” To limit our 
present-day practices to those directly 
commanded by Jesus while on earth 
would not only make us banish most of 
our worship and organizational methods 
but cause us to nullify and deny the 
Spirit’s work in leading God’s people into 
newer and broader fields. 


Paut DUNLAP 


“Parents by Proxy” 
To THE Epirors: 

For the field of child care, I want to 
thank vou for the fine article on the sub- 
ject of foster care for children (“Parents 
by Proxy,” April ’50). This is a real pub- 
lic service. 

New York, N. Y. 

(Mrs.) Henrietta L. Gorpvon, 
Child Welfare League of America 


... In addition to being very well written, 
the article presents an excellent picture of 
the boarding mother’s role . . . and also 
helps to clear up the confusion that often 
exists in people’s minds as to the differ- 
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W atch out and wait for your next 
issue of Christian Herald .. . Be- 
cause in this issue you will find the 
very newest feature in our maga- 


zine, introduced especially for you. 


THE 
SHOPPING 
CORNER 


This wonderful new column is 
coming to you readers as a special 
mail order buying guide. We'll 
have all sorts of intriguing mer- 
chandise to look over and choose 
from—special gifts for all occa- 
sions, articles for the homemakers, 
gadgets for the sportsmen and 
hobbyists, toys and trinkets for 
the youngsters, as well as that spe- 
cial something for yourself .. . all 
excellent buys, and only as far 


away as your desk and pen. 


No wonder we are pleased (as 
you will be, too) for this col- 
umn will provide you with an 
easy and enjoyable way to do your 
shopping, and we promise you the 
best quality merchandise at the 


prices you want to pay. 


So be sure to watch for the Sep- 
tember issue for you will find our 
attractive presentation of THE 


SHOPPING CORNER. 
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Tulip Trouble 


To THE Eprrors: 

Permit me to suggest that your writer 
Monica Williams learn something about 
tulips before she again makes herself 
absurd by telling of anyone planting tulip 
bulbs in March! 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(Miss) Marjorie TUINMAN 


. . . Did you ever plant a tulip or a 
hyacinth in'the spring? In the damp cold 
ground and in the chilly wind? Not out- 
doors in Michigan nor northern Wash- 
ington! 


Spokane, Wash. F. M. Jorpan 


e Yes, we have planted tulips, but ob- 
viously we forgot our timing when caus- 
ing “Mother Johnson” to plant hers! But 
just for the fun of it, we contacted one 
of these know-all-tell-all information 
services in New York and put the ques- 
tion: “Is it possible for a tulip planted in 
March to bloom that same season?” The 
answer: “Yes, if the bulb embryo is in 
good condition.” Nevertheless, we guess 
we'd better stick to our fall planting! 


Sympathy for Israel 


To THE Eprrors: 

After reading so many articles and edi- 
torials in various Protestant journals re- 
vealing not only no insight into the 
struggles and the problems which Israel 
faces, but utter lack of any Christian sym- 
pathy for the Jews, it was refreshing and 
stimulating to come upon your recent edi- 
torial “Israel—Miracle of Our Time” 
(June ’50). I would that all our mission- 
aries, educators and other Americans in 
the Near East could read your glowing 
words. My own four visits to Palestine 
convinced me of the justice and the sig- 
nificance of what was being done to cre- 
ate a homeland for those refugees from 
the cruelest persecution of our time. 

Smith College 

Northampton, Mass. 

S. RaLpH HarRLow 
Dept. of Religion and 
Biblical Literature 


Writing Class Proud 


To THE Eprrors: 

Thank you for the excellent presenta- 
tion of Alice Byington McKeand’s story 
“The Doorbell Rang” (May ’50), also for 
the kind reference to my creative writing 
class in the biographical note. All of 
those in the class share in her pride and 
pleasure in the story’s appearance. 

Pomona, Calif. Dorotuy BANKER 


Gambling Clean-Up 


To THE Epirors: 

Mr. Nygaard has a grand article, “They 
Gave Gamblers the Bum’s Rush,” in the 
June CuristriaN HERALD. Much more 
needs to be done to clean up this sore 
spot in our social life. However, a com- 
plete investigation was not made in re- 
spect to Illinois. Two statements are 
errors in fact: “Slot machines are every- 
where in evidence in Illinois,” and “Only 
in Chicago . . . has there been any ob- 
servable lessening of the exhibition of 
gambling devices.” There are isolated 
areas where gambling has been sup- 
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pressed. Notable among these are Sanga- 
mon County, location of Springfield, the 
state’s capital. When George Coutrakon 
was elected district attorney, it was on a 
pledge to clean up the gambling. He has 
upheld his pledge to the extent that even 
bingo has been closed down; formerly it 
had been operated openly by church and 
veterans groups. My own community has 
also thrown out slot machines and punch- 
boards, although other places in this 
county are open. It is just a matter of 
people becoming concerned enough to see 
that the laws are enforced. 
Mason City, IIl. 
(Rev.) STANLEY P, WIESE 


. . . Do continue standing up for the 
right and fight gambling, vice and drink- 
ing as you have always done. We, the 
decent Christian people of America, are 
right with you. Bless you, one and all! 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. THEODORE LOE 


College Smokers 


To THE Epiror: 

I wish to join in the praise of your 
articles against smoking. Do you not think 
colleges could do much to improve rather 
than make it worse? It seems to me that 
especially our colleges with church affilia- 
tions have failed in that respect. Girls 
must ask for room-mates who do not 
smoke—and even then they often find they 
have one who does. It is time for our col- 
leges to wake up and praise the young 
girls and boys who have the courage to 
uphold their Christian ideals. Are they 
afraid their enrollment will decrease? 

Seattle, Wash. Mrs. R. E. MARTIN 


e Reader Martin’s letter needs no com- 
ment from us. She well expresses our own 
feelings in the matter! 


Federal Council “Pinks”? 


To THE Eprrors: 

As to the question of there being 
“Reds” or “Pinks” in the Federal Council 
of Churches at some time or other: that 
belief is not uncommon among conserva- 
tives. We know that the Federal Council 
has been dominated by “modernists,” 
“liberals” and/or “middle-of-the-road- 
ers.” A reviewer of a book written by one 
of the secretaries of the Council has said: 
“The modernistic professional secretariat 
of the Federal Council has long been 
recognized as predominantly radical in 
politics and unorthodox in religion.” 

Oak Park, Ill. Gro. W. BLOEMENDAL 


e Perhaps so, perhaps not. CHristTIAN 
HERALD is as critical as the next evan- 
gelical of some elements in the Council— 
particularly those who appoint themselves 
spokesmen for a quite diverse group 
which represents many shades of Protes- 
tant opinion and for which no individual 
or clique is qualified to speak on contro- 
versial issues. That’s why we hate to see 
the Council tarred completely with the 
“Red” or the “modernistic” brush. After 
all, there are many of Protestantism’s most 
conservative denominations in the Coun- 
cil. If there be evil in any organization, 
the way to cleanse that evil, we believe, 
is from within. Let the conservatives in 
the Council rise up and show their 
strength! 
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UNIVERSIT 


“Why did I go to Bob Jones University 
seven hundred miles away when 

there were several good Christian schools 
within twenty-five miles of home ? 
Simply because | didn’t want 

the “good,” or the “better,” but the “best.” 
My four years at Bob Jones University 
have cleansed my past, cleared 

my present, and changed 

my future.” Kenny 


“I came to Bob Jones University 
because | needed the finest in pro- 
fessional teacher training with 

a Christian emphasis. As a 

future educator on the foreign mission 
field, | want to be able to do the 

job right for God's glory. | came for 
what | have found, and | am taking 
away the tools made for 

precision work.” Joan 
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